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home on a frightful looking old notes, 
or bridle, when the following dialogue 


ate how came be by that horse? 
buy him and gib ten dollar. 

where did you get the money to pay for 

ssa, me trade; me give ‘em rite down 
. .or three months. 

Mingo, when your three months are out, 
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id young | aoorers lately cut his finger with 
i ran in a to a well-known surgeon, 
ebrated for his skill than gentleness of 
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unsellor having lost his cause, which had 
ore three judges, one of whom was esteemed 
wyer, and the two others but very indiffer- 
{ the other barristers were very merry on the 
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Ifa v attacked my opinions in print, would I re- 
ply? \. Do you think 1 don’t understand what my 
Trier Professor, long ago called the hydrostatic 

tra controversy? Don’t I know what that means? 
tell you. You know that if you had a bent 
tube, one arm of which was the size of a pipe stem, and 
the other big enough to hold the ocean, water would 

snd in the same height in one as in the other. Con- 
coversy equalizes fools and ye men in the same way, 
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and the moon, and 





from his being obliged to keep such a 
family of stars. The moon is feminine, because she is 
consti antly changing, just like a ship blown about by 
every wind. Theehureh is feminine, because she is mar- 





ried to the State; and T is masculine, because he tri- 
Hes with the ladles. 
Cobbett, shen challenged to fight, recommended the 


challenge ‘vo draw a Cobbett in chalk upon a door, and 
if he succ «led in hitting it to send him instant word, in 
order that + might have an opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing that hac the true Cobbett been there, he, in all prob- 
ability, would have been hit too. But hit or no hit. ‘4 
builets could have no effect whatever, he maintain 

the original cause of quarrel. 
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he following witty story is not new to the 
may be so to the readers of the musical 
oa Miss Paton was rehearsing the part of 
Beggar’s Opera, she said to Tom Dibbin: 

like to sing this song, ‘A miser thus a shil- 
1ete higher.” 
said the punster, ‘you must say, ‘ A miser 
a sees.’ ” 
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of the late Dr. R.— Dear Sir: I am sorry 
t accept your Lind offer, as I am already en- 
i ' Lam sure my sister Ann will che AT it. | 
Your obliged, 
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vasn who had lately built a house was showing 

end, and with great glee was pointing out ali 
secommodations. 

\r sir,” interrupted the other, ‘‘ have you made 
e wide enough to bring down your own coffin?” 
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veterinary student, when under examination, 
what he would recommend if there wasa horse 

him with a particular disease. 

hy the powers,” was the answer, ‘I'd recom- 
owner to get rid of him immediately.” 








EPIGRAM. 
» lines in your poem—while looking it o’er— 
.e, I met a good many before 
and Shakspeare.” ‘ Well, sir,” muttered Pat, 
you don’t think them the worse, sir, for that.” 
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,ue—W) hat have you got on your head? 
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THE SECRET HELPER. 


A TALE OF WRONG AND RETRIBUTION. 








BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[continvgp.] 
CHAPTER VIL 
KIRKHAM’S AGENT. 


Mavp cast her eyes toward Kirkham’s and saw 
a man approaching, who proved to be Mr. Sharp- 
ly, Kirkham’s attorney; a man after the latter 
gentleman’s own heart, hard as a nether mill- 
stone, and fall of quirks and technicalities. 

The natare of his business was sufficieitly ob- 
vious to the Manchesters. He entered the house 
with that hasty, bustling step’ peculiar to a busi- 
ness man who has all the documents and the 
law on his side, and has fally made up his mind 
to be imperious and exacting. He bowed stiffly 
to Mrs. Manchester and Maud, without deigning 
to notice the pedlar, and opened his business at 
once with his helpless debtor. He laid his hat 
and green bag upon a table, and began to rattle 
the papers about without spending time to sit 
down. 

“I know what you have come for, Mr. Sharp- 
ly;” said Manchester, somewhat awed by these 
portentous proceedings. “You may spare your- 
self the trouble of opening that green bag. You 
are here as the agent of Mr. Kirkham. Tean do 
nothing; I am utverly powerless.” ¢ 

“ But, my dear sir, as a friend to you—” 

“ Well,” interrupted Manchiester, coldly, “as 
a friend to me, what have you fo say?” | 

“Just what an honest attorney must say: 
Pay up, sir—pay up. That’s what I came to 
say. That’s what I live by saying, and that, sir, 
is what I shall say as long as I live.” 

“ Go out, then, and say it in the open air ; it’ll 
do no good to say it here, I assure you?” 

“My dear sit, you owe this man. Be honest, 
sir—be honest !” 

“Owe him!” cried Manchester, indignantly, 
“ He intended that I should owe him ; he planned 
from the first that I should owe him; and he 
wouldn’t have me cease to owe him for twice the 
amount of that paper paid down at this moment.” 

Mr. Manchester arose to his feet, and striking 
the table with his open hand, added with an em- 
phasis that was not without its effect upon 
Sharply : 

“Should you collect. this amount of me to- 
day, you would thwart the purposes of your em- 
ployer, and do the worst day’s work you have 
done fora year anda day. Do not play the 
consummate hypocrite‘longer. Kirkham does 
not want me to pay, neither do you; so take 
yourself away, nor add to our distress by your 
presence. When the sword of the law falls on us, 
and we can no longer remain here, we will meet 
our fate as well as we can, and betake ourselves 
to the street with as much courage and firmness 
as God may, in his mercy, give us.” 

“All this has nothing to do with the law. 
Compromise, compromise, sir! if you can’t 
settle.” 

“Ah, you have penetrated his confidence! You 
have gnawed your way to the great secret. 
Maud herself shall answer. Maud—girl—what 
do you say? Will you pay my debts by throw- 
ing yourself away upon the scoundrel, Valentine 
Kirkham ?”’ 

“Father,” answered Maud, in a subdued and 
thrilling voice, “I would :throw myself between 
you and this man, were it not for one thing. I 
told a certain person that I would wait—that 
whatever chances and changes time might bring, 
I would wait. Did I hear your voice calling 
upon me to place myself between a battery 
belching fire and death, I would hasten to inter- 
pose my body; but, as it is, I see the word wait 
continually before me, written in characters of 
flame. And, father,” she added, with an earn- 
estness that could be felt even by the parchment- 
soul of Sharply, “I will wait, if is be to meet 
hollow-eyed want and ghastly starvation in the 

streets !” 

The pedlar beat a tattoo on his trunk with his 
fingers. Mrs. Manchester wiped her eyes, while 
her husband enthusiastically nodded approval to 
his daughter. 

Sharply shook his green bag as a rattle-snake 
shakes his rattles, admonitory of his final spring 
upon his victim. 

“Tf this is not paid,” he said, putting on his 
hat with a great deal of precision, “before to- 
morrow noon, you will mak& preparations to 
leave this house and give up every you pos- 








Suarnly, arted, and presently, without 
speaking , the pediar arose afd followed 
him. 

The night had set in, and it was now dark. 
The Jew walked fast enough to keep the lawyer 
in view, and would not have lost sight of him 
had not the following incident occurred. He 
heard some one walking softly behind him, and 
looking over his shoulder, saw the dusky form 
of an athletic negro, whose features, notwith- 
standing the darkness, he distinctly remembered 
having seen at Kirkham’s. It was the slave, 


Haggai. 

The pedlar stopped, tarned around, and pre- 
tended to scan the skies with much interest ; 
and this artifice succeeded ; for it gave Haggai 
time to come up, with him, and deprived him of 
an excuse for lingering without exciting suspi- 
cion.. He saluted him, making a casual remark 
about the weather, but closely watching the ne- 
gro’s countenance, the expression of which was 
sufficiently noticeable to be worthy of some study. 

Haggai paused within three yards of the ped- 
lar, and immediately impregnated the air with 
his breath, which was charged with the fumes 
of whiskey, rendering it fully evident that the 
African had been imitating his betters. His 
facial muscles were considerably distorted, and 
there was a wild gleam and flash of the eyes, that 
admonished the Jew that the fellow might be 
dangerous. It wasa decisive moment. Their 
eyes met—there was a momentary optical con- 
test. The figure of the Jew seemed to rise and 
growtaller. His visage assumed a look of calm 
and determined superiority. He threw an in- 
definable moral power against the brute ferocity 
of the black, shooting back his fierce and savage 
glances with supreme defiance. Haggai recoil- 
ed, and his ebony features grew a shade whiter. 
The pale and unflinching e e before 
him seemed that of a spectre accusing him of 
crime. He felt that he was being overborne and 

quered, and at d to retrieve himself by 
a sudden change of manner. 

“He! he! didn’t know you at first, massa 
pedlar. Thought it was some kind of an ap- 
pregotion!” The Jew made no answer, and 
they walked along together side by side. The 
former had his right hand in his coat pocket, 
while the negro carried in the same hand a 
whalebone cane with a loaded head. The ped- 
lar had apparently forgotten his suspicions, if he 
had entertained any; he adjusted his trunk on 
his shoulder, making a tiny clash of jewelry with- 
in, then quietly swept the river and the heavens 
with his eyes, as one naturally would who is 
anxious to read the weather and note passing 
objects. Haggai breathed more regularly, and 
his former expression began to appear. He 
made an observation about the lights that were 
flashing from numberless crafts upborne by the 
Mississippi, sung a stave or two of a negro mel- 
ody, whistled, and relapsed again into silence. 

The pedlar did not appear to heed him, for 
his step was firm and assured, and his mind 
seemingly absorbed in meditation. Haggai 
slackened his pace, and the Jew, automatically, 
as one might judge, slackened his. They were 
close upon the spot where Maurice Vane had 
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sess. I wish you good evening, sir! Good 
evening, ladies !”’ 





well-nigh paid the last penalty that is demanded 
of human creatures. The slave’s features were 




































































HAGGAI AND = VICTIM. 


working beat ote 7 
a mabhiac’s. 

stooping to recover it, yt Mar got:three paces 
in advance. It was eny ® he grasped the 
weapon near the small end and struck furiously 
at the Jew’s head. A beholder would have 
shuddered and cried “Nothing can save him!” 
But the fatal ball did not hit him; it whistled 
harmlessly through the air, while the violence of 
the effort turned Haggai round, nearly upsetting 
his equilibrium. The pedlar drew his hand from 
his pocket, with a pistol in it, and before the 
black giant could put himself on the defensive, 
struck him with it upon the back of the head. 
Haggai fell and did not move. A dark red cur- 
rent ran down the back of his neck and trickled 
upon the ground. 

“There'll be half an hour in the scoundrel’s 
life that he can’t account for!” said the pedlar, 
moving the negro’s great limbs with his foot. 
He deserves to die,” he added, “ but—but—he’ll 
be wanted!” Taking up the loaded cane, the 
Jew walked rapidly from the spot. 
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Lawyer Sharply was always at his place of 
business when there was work to be done. Those 
acquainted with his habits knew where to find 
him. A man opened his office door at an early 
hour on the following morning, and presented 
himself to that industrious gentleman with a face 
that was impassible and not easy to be read. 
He was tall, ie seed bait, rather pale, with 

g eyes, self-p d manners, and plain- 
ly dressed. He bowed coldly and distantly to 
the man of briefs, and said : 

“ Lawyer Sharply, I presume ?” 

The attorney raised his eyes from his papers, 
stuck a stumpy and inky pen behind his right 
ear, and with his knowing legal eyes, tried to 
penetrate the character and purpose of his visitor, 
who quietly helped himself to a chair, and 
scarcely deigning to look at Sharply, remarked : 

“« My errand is entirely of a business nature.” 

“You come to the point at once, sir. That’s 
right. You want me to ask somebody to pay 
up?’ The attorney winked, as much as to say, 
“T’m up to that business, you know ?” 

“Happily,” rejoined the visitor, “I do not 
want you to ask somebody to‘payup.’ Iam 
here as the legal adviser of Mr. ——” 





The gentleman paused, seeming in no hurry to | 


complete the sentence. 

“The legal adviser of Mr. ——” prompted 
Sharply, with a manifest trifle of impatience. 

“ Manchester,” added the other. 

“Yon? I’ve heard nothing about you before. 
Excuse me, but what is your name, sir?” 

“ Leroque.” 

“A name I never heard of,” rejoined the at- 
torney, petulantly, plunging into a pile of papers 
before him, with which the undisturbed visitor 
allowed him to amuse himself for a short time. 
Perceiving that the person who called himself 
Leroque was not disposed to hurry matters, he 
presently asked, with a perceptible sneer : 


cane,Pand jwhilq, 


“Lena SC 


that yon are something of a humorist!” , ‘ 
the agent of Mr. Manchester, T propees ny 
compromise.” 

“It’s about time, in good faith!” retorted 
Sharply, with a short fragment of a laugh, that 
hadn’t a particle of music in it. ‘“ My time is 
worth something just now, and if you have any- 
thing of importance to communicate, I beg you 
will come to the point. Time, you are aware, is 
only another name for dollars and cents.” 

The attorney was already chuckling inwardly, 
for he doubted not that he should have good news 
to tell his employer; he believed Maud Man- 
chester had formally sent in her submission, and 
was going to settle the matter by going over to 
the enemy and taking the name of Kirkham. 

“In regard to what you remarked about dol- 
lars and cents, I dare say it is literally true of 
you, and those of your ilk; I was thinking what 
eternity would be to such.” 

“Eternity, sir, don’t fall legitimately within 
the line of my profession. I trouble myself 
about the present, and that’s all. You needn’t 
be afraid to speak plainly about the compromise 
you mentioned.” Mr. Sharply drummed upon 
the part where his heart should have been, in a 
way to signify that it had something to do with 
that organ. 

“As the agent of Mr. Manchester,” said 
Leroque, slowly, placing his hand in his pocket, 
“T have come to—” 

“ To what, sir—to what ?” 

“To ‘pay up,’” returned Leroque, coolly. 

Sharply was now thoroughly awakened, for 
the business begun to assume an aspect that he 
didn’t like. His countenance fell, and the tem- 
porary gleam of triumph and satisfaction was 
followed by a cloud of doubt and vexation. 

“Who the devil are you, sir, that you pre- 
sume to meddle with our affairs!” he cried, 
wheeling his revolving chair until he confronted 
Leroque. For the first time during the inter- 


mo indeed! Mr. Leroque, I perceive 


| view, Sharply encountered the eyes of his strange 





“ Well, sir, as the legal adviser of Mr. Man- | 


chester, what have you to say?” 

“©, that we’d better settle the matter some 
way.” 

Sharply shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
ironically : 


visitor, and they acted upon him somewhat as a 
heated iron does upon a fractious animal in a 
menagerie—made him shrink and cower. 

“ Fellow,” returned Leroque, with dignity, “I 
am not in the habit of having such language ad- 
dressed tome! Govern yourself with prudence, 
or—something unpleasant may follow. As the 
agent of Mr. Manchester, I offer you full and 
complete payment of all and any claims youmay 
hold against him; it only remains for you to 
produce the notes and mortgage, properly re- 
ceipted in your official capacity as agent for 
Kirkham. I am nota man to be tampered with. 
I know that the sight of this money is odious to 
you, and that you had rather burn your fingers 
than touchit. But there is but one alternative— 
submission.” 

Sharply grew red in the face, then as suddenly 
became pale, and reluctantly, with shaking 
hand, began to famble the private drawer for 
those important papers, racking his brain the 
while for a plausible excuse to postpone the pay- 


| ment till after twelve o’clock. The magnetic 


eyes of Leroque were upon him, scanning his 
very thoughts. 

“Tt is unk ”” st d Sharply, affect- 
ing to remember something forgotten at that 









very moment. “Iam really afraid Mr. Kirk- 
ham took away—” 

“Don’t pain yourself with such a fearful ap- 
prehension,” answered Leroque, with a smile. 
“Look into that drawer, to your right, and my 
word for it you will find the papers.” The at- 
torney glanced at the uncommon agent of Mr. 
Manchester with wide-mouthed surprise; then, 
with a sort of sullen moan of despair, drew 
out the indicated drawer with a jerk. A clock 
was ticking monotonously upon the wall. The 
metallic click, click, seemed to ask him to try 
once more; he glared at the dial—there were 
yet two good hours to twelve o’clock. 

Leroque opened a corpulent pocket-book, dis- 
playing a great treasure of bank-notes, crisp and 
new, and tempting to the eye. Another subter- 
fuge came like a helping angel to Sharply. 

“TI demand specie payment! You may put 
your promises to pay in your pocket—I demand 
specie payment! QO,” thought he, “if I can 
only baffle him till twelve o’clock !” 

The metallic click, click, invited him to look 
up again; those two miserable hours stared him 
in the face. 

Leroque smiled benignantly, and produced a 
canvass bag that rang like the voice’of a siren 
when he cast it upon the table. 

“As the agent of Mr. Manchester,” Leroque’s 
smile ghew more sweet in its expression—“ I 
thought best to come prepared.” 

He pushed the inkstand deliberately toward 
Sharply, and politely placed a pen betweon his 
inky thumb and finger. 

“I think I know precisely the amount. I will 
proceed to count it with the utmost precision 
while you are signing.” 

Sharply saw, with his mental eyes, five hun- 
dred dollars slipping away from him, and signed 
the papets with as much violence as if every 
stroke of the pen was a fatal slash at his enemies 
and not @ stab at himself. When he had finish- 
ed, he stopped and looked covetously at the 
dropsical pocket-book that was still lying upon 
the table, and the bag of gold, the weight of 
which would be comparatively but little affected 
by the present payment. It is a fact I believe— 
though I have never heard it remarked by any 
one—that the doors of law-offices always squeak 
on their hinges, so that there is nothing at all 
singular in the circumstance that Mr. Sharply’s 
door squeaked notably just then. When a door 
squeaks, somebody comes in or goes out; in 
this case, a person came in—providing a negro 
be a person. It was Haggai that appeared, 
whose lower jaw fell and whose eyes glistened 
at the sight of so much money. 

Leroque’s eyes might have moved a trifle in 
their sockets, but he did not cease counting. 
Some secret and inexplicable bond of sympathy 
caused Sharply and Haggai to glance at each 
other. It would appear that the devil sometimes 
establishes a sort of impromptu free masonry 
among covetous people. That glance seemed to 
reveal to each the other’s thoughts. 

“Here is the money,” said Leroque. “ Look 
it over; you will find it correct. Push me the 
papers; I will examine them while you are 
counting.” Leroque took the important docu- 
ments, and turning his back partially to Sharp- 
ly, examined them, apparently, with much care. 
Sharply laid a tremulous fore-finger upon the 
glittering heap, devoured the bag and the pocket- 
book once more with his hungry eyes, then dart- 
ed a look at Haggai, about which there could 

be no doubt; it was significant, sly, wicked. 
The telegraphic signals of two bad minds were 
exchanged on the instant. The attorney’s re- 
gards came back to the coin; he lifted piece 
after piece with a hand that trembled more and 
more—a clutching, eager hand, with fingers of 
iron. For a few seconds there was a golden, 
musical murmur. Haggai’s great optics were 
aglare, and his broad, dusky bosom was working 
with excitement. 

Sharply’s uneasy and secretive eyes wandered 
from their proper employment, rested a moment 
upon a bar of iron that was used forsecuring the 
shutters, and then upon the sympathetic and 
watchful face of the black. He repeated this 
with a movement like lightning. Haggai made 
a slight motion toward the iron missile with his 
finger; Sharply grew deadly pale—gasped, 
choked—a fiery glow came to each cheek—he 
clutched his hand tightly upon the gold—made 
an affirmative movement of the head. No more 
was needed. Haggai seized the bar, and swing- 
ing it over his head as if it were a wisp of straw, 
dashed at Leroque like a maniac. The blow 

[seB ENGRAVING.] 
did not fall upon the latter, but upon the chair 
on which he was seated and which was crushed 
to splinters. Click, bang! Haggai’s arm fell 
powerless at his side, and the bar dropped to the 
floor. He uttered a cry like that of an enraged 
beast; but Leroque’s steady hand holding a pis- 
tol, kept him at bay. The pain, too, had a ten- 





dency to tame his brute courage. Ashe stood, 
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panting, and glaring with his large white eyes, 
and writhing with the torture of a broken arm, 
he presented a study worthy of a painter. 

“Black and insatiate hound!” exclaimed 
Leroque. “ Begone, or I will give you your de- 
serts !’’ Haggai cowered before his threatening 
glances, and slunk from the office, full of fear 
and impotent rage. 

“For this ‘infamous attempt upon my life,” 
added Leroque, sternly, addressing Sharply, who 
was sitting sullenly at the table, “I could de- 
stroy you, and compel you into the world and 
out from among us like a vagabond; but your 
time is not yet. You will not be forgotten. 
Now go to your master and tell him how you 
have failed.” 

“ Sir—sir—this—this language—” 

“ Silence, reptile ! I have pleasure in crushing 
such as you beneath my feet!” thundered 
Leroque. 

Sharply was very pale and trembled violently ; 
but politic to the last, tried to assume a bold ex- 
terior. 

“ How dare you thus insult me! Am I re- 
sponsible for the actions of a senscless nigger?” 
Leroque calmly placed the pocket-book, canvass 
bag, and the papers, in his pockets, and for a 
reply, caught him by the nape of the neck and a 
convenient portion of his pantaloons, shook him 
for a moment with notable zeal, cast him head- 
long among his papers, and strode out of the 
legal den of Mr. Kirkham’s agent. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
GETTING FROM UNDER A MORTGAGE. 


WSi-e these events were transpiring at Sharp- 
ly’s office, there was an interesting family griangle 
at Kirkham’s, composed of Mr. and Mrs. Kirk- 
ham and Valentine. 

“Manchester must capitulate to-day,” said 
Kirkham, abruptly, addressing no one in par- 
ticular. 

“ He’s an old dotard to hold out so long. It’s 
not every unfortunate fellow that can get out of 
a difficulty so easily. You think they'll suc- 
cumb, do you?” 

“ There can be little doubt about it; it is a 
tight and uncomfortable place I’ve got him into. 
For Valentine’s sake I hope it will turn out well, 
though I could wish the boy had turned his 
thoughts in another direction.” Valentine heard 
this remark plainly, but did not think best to 
notice it. 

“Manchester,” added Kirkham, musingly, 
“cannot be such a fool as to go into the streets 
when he can have a shelter over his head by 
simply saying ‘Yes.’ Venus, bring my hat; 
T’ll walk over and see him.” 

Valeria, who seemed born to be in the way, 
joined the parties at that juncture, glancing from 
one to the other suspiciously. She approached 
her father, and said, in a low voice : 

“Do not persecute that family longer. You 
have brought misery enough upon them; let the 
past suffice. You will sleep the better for it.” 

“ Go away, girl! You do not understand this 
business at all. I like to have my way; and 
when I say I’ll do a thing, I'll do it. -I’ll hum- 
ble their pride, I'll warrant you! She presumes 
to refuse Valentine, does she? O, I’ll teach her 
to give herself airs! What is she but a beggar’s 
daughter ?” 

“Father,” answered Valeria, earnestly, drop- 
ping her voice till it was scarcely audible, “ were 
it not for certain circumstances, J might be a 
beggar’s daughter, to-day.” 

“Mother,” said Valentine, deprecatingly, 
“that girl’s whining again! If you can take 
the sentimental whimper out of her, I should like 
to have you. Condemn me if I’ll stand it!” 

“Valeria, you’d better go to your chamber!” 
said Mrs. Kirkham, darting a threatening look 
at her daughter. 

“Twill go, protesting, as I have, hitherto, 
against wrong and injustice. I warn you that 
the avenging hand is over us and will fall, ere 
long! It will crush, it will annihilate us!” re- 
turned Valeria, with emphasis, while her voice 
was like that of an accusing angel. 

Venus came running in, a good deal out of 
breath, 

“O, missis, Haggai’s got a right smart acci- 
dent in his arm !” 

“Accident in his arm?” repeated Mrs. Kirk- 
ham, quickly. 

“Laws, missis, yes! He fell down on the 
Levee, and a dray run over it, or somethin’ that 
kind. He’s allers havin’ mishaps, missis,’’ re- 
plied Venus, dolefully. 

Mishaps? I believe it!” said Kirkham. 
“ He came home last night with his head beaten 
to a jelly, and te day he brings us a broken arm. 
That nigger ought to be cut up!” 

“Laws! he’s putty well cut up now, massa! 
The pains hurt him drefful; and he hollers and 
squeaks mighty bad.” 

“J believe Haggai drinks,” added Kirkham, 
thoughtfully. “He must be looked after.” 
Valentine took a book from the table and open- 
ed it at what might appear, to a casual observer, 
avery interesting place; but a close reader of 
humae character would have formed a different 
opinien. That he was laboring under apprehen- 
sions of some kind, the latter class of observers 
would have inferred. To him, the very name of 
Haggai had the prestige of evil. He both hated 
and feared bis black confidant, and would gladly 
have seen him in the middle of the Mississippi, 
with a thirty pound shot tied to his neck. It is 

very dangerous to have either a fool or a knave 
for an accomplice, although the first, I believe, 
is the most periloxs. 

Kirkham moved slowly toward the door, 
muttering : 

“The fellow has been idle and insolent for a 
long time. I must have him tied up and sliced 
a little with the whip !” 

“TY shouldn’t envy the man that sliced him,” 
said Valentine, with a significant shrug. 

Kirkham had reached the outer door which 
Venus was holding open for his exit, when Law- 
yer Sharply rushed up the steps, blown and 


heated with haste, his face the kerald of a start- | 


ling announcement. 
“Well?” queried Kirkham. 


are done for! Our bubble has burst. Our com- 
bined strength is beaten, and foxy as you are, 
you can go to bed to-night, with the conscious- 
ness that you have failed.” 

Sharply walked in unceremoniously and flung 
himself into the nearest chair, with as lige re- 
spect for his employers as a man could well have. 

“Speak, you owl! What is it?” cried Val- 
entine, dashing his book upon the floor. 

“Owl? How very complimentary! Youare 
as much of an owlas Iam, I think. You'll not 
mate with that delicious piece of humanity, at 
present, worthy Valentine!” retorted Sharply, 
doggedly. 

“Some infernal awkwardness on your part 
has spoiled all, I suppose ?” exclaimed the young 
man, despairimgly. 

-“O, yes! J—your dupe and tool—am to 
blame !”’ rejoined the attorney, bitterly. 

“You villain! tell me how you have spoiled 
my plan?” demanded Kirkham, worked up to a 
feverish heat. 

“How I have spoiled your plan! That is 
good! This is how I have spoiled it.” Sharp- 
ly dragged a small bag from his pocket, and 
threw it at Kirkham’s feet. Valentine ran, seiz- 
ed the confidential agent by the collar, and be- 
gan to shake him furiously. 

“You act like a madman!” said Mrs. Kirk- 
ham, pulling him away from his victim. 

“ Paid!’ said Kirkham, mechanically, staring 
like a magnetic operator at the bag. 

“ Paid!” reiterated Mrs. Kirkham. 

“Paid!” added the sofier voice of Valeria,who 
had been tempted from her temporary exile by 
the noise and general confusion. “I believe in 
Providence !” 

“T believe in the most provoking bad luck ! 
I’llgo and cast myself into the river!” said 
Valentine, pacing to and fro like a lunatic. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind!” interposed 
Mrs. Kirkham. “ You'll try again. Mr. Kirk- 
ham dropped upon a sofa and faintly imquired : 

“ Who has done this ?” 

“ Leroque, Manchester’s legal adviser,” an- 
swered the attorney. 

“ Who’s Leroque ?”’ 

“Ask Satan! He knows more about it than 
Ido. But he was the calmest and the coolest 
and the most unconquerable at all points.” 

“Thope I may meet him!” exclaimed Valen- 
tine, clenching his fists and swinging his arms 


invisible enemies. 

“TI most devoutly hope you may! As I have 
received about all I shall get of you, I will take 
my leave—and commencean action for assault 
and battery. I know what the law is, sir. I’m 
glad you shook me. Shaking is an assault and 
battery, sir. Shake me again, sir? Icall all 
present to witness that I have been shaken !” 

“Go along, you—you animal—you skunk!” 
shouted the unreasonable Valentine. 

“Good day, Kirkham! Get another hand to 
shake the bush next time !” sneered Sharply, and 
went his way, leaving a disappointed, = 
and indignant group. 

A very different scene was transpiring dt the 
Manchesters ; they were assembled in solemn 
family council to determine what they should do, 
and in what manner they should again com- 
mence the battle of life. Their two slaves, Laz- 
arus and Eula, were much interested in their 
deliberations—two individuals that didn’t own a 
bone in their own bodies, but yet felt the dead 
weight of the mortgage in a very perceptible 
measure. Levi Luckett had volunteered to as- 
sist in the solution of the knotty problem, but 


into an entirely different orbit. 
“ What ought we to do?’ asked Manchester, 
looking wishfully at the dreamer. 


the new planet. 


equator. But when this sublunary concern gets 


by the grand revolution.” 

vise me.” 

said Luckett, brightening up. 
have been going into machinery a little, of late. 
as wood and iron will hold out.” 


“Levi, you never will be practical! 
head wants a balance-wheel. 


in a lower tone, “if you’ve got one.” 


forces of nature.” 
eyes. 


we shall be without a home. 
sorrow. 


does not bring us to the top, anon.” 


spread out a great deal. 
culation about the centripetal and centrif—” 


a straw about it. Ah, who is this? 





“On the contrary, not in the least well. We 


about like flails that were threshing the heads of 


forgetting all about it in two minutes, shot off 


“Yes, that is the question: What ought we 
to do?” he answered, his mind running upon 
“The approaching crisis will be 
attended with great loss of life, especially at the 


fairly established again in its new orbit, we shall 
all of us feel the better for it; for I take it for 
granted that neither you nor I will be destroyed 


“Luckett,” returned Manchester, “ you are 
not at home ; you are far off in a region of fan- 
tasy. I am in trouble; I want some one to ad- 


“You are thinking of pecuniary difficulties,” 
“I have some- 
thing in my eye—” he closed his right eye, as if 
to keep it in—* that will soon set you right. I 


If I can only overcome one or two trifling ob- 
stacles, I shall succeed in constructing a machine 
that will start itself and ran to the end of time; 
or,” added Mr. Luckett, qualifyingly, “as long 


Your 
You are like a 
watch that runs too fast; your regulator must 
be pushed back ; though, I doubt,” he added, 


“T shall explain to you sometime, my friend, 
all about currental and atmospherical electricity. 
This wonderful machine that I am studying up, 
isto be a sort of natural absorbent of the vital 


Manchester groaned and turned to Maud to 
catch a gleam of comfort from her approving 


“My daughter, look at the dial; the hour 
hand points at eleven ; consequently in one hour 
But we will be 
courageous ; we will support each other in our 
The wheel of fortune is continually 
revolving, you know; it will be strange if it 


“ Speaking of wheels,” observed Luckett, very 
pertinently, ‘I don’t believe much in ’em. The 
fact is, that a propelling power ought to be 
Having made a cal- 


“Yes, we've heard about that !” interrupted 
Manchester, nervously, “and we don’t care a— | 
A scurvy 
messenger from Kirkham, I dare say!” Mr. 
Manchester’s query had reference to a rather odd- 
| looking figure that stood at the door, hat in hand, | 





bowing and scraping. This unannounced per- 
sonage presented features eminently Hibernian 
in type, wore a crushed hat, a tattered baize 
jacket, a faded velveteen vest, short and tight 
corduroys, and brogans of the most expansive 
and liberal description. His hair and whiskers 
were of an elegant red, standing out very pal- 
pably to the sight. His shirt-collar was not of 
the cleanest, and his neck-tie, through long use 
and much perspiration, had become sodden and 
stringy. ; 

Despite the many outward circumstances that 
conspired to detract from his personal beauty, 
the affable gentleman from Ireland had brilliant 
eyes and an expressive mouth, and at once pro- 
ceeded to prove that he also possessed a good 
voice and rich brogue. 

“ The top iv the mornin’ to ye, ladies and jin- 
tlemen! I hope I don’t inthrude—upon my 
sowlI do! But bein’ in too much iv a hurry to 
stop, I thought I’d jist step in an’ ax would ye 
be good enough to take the throuble to be afther 
tellin’ me if the honest man lives here that chates 
his criditors and don’t pay a cint of what he owes 
intirely ; because if this isn’t the place, you see, 
T’ll jist turn my bog-trotters in anither direction, 
an’ niver mention the subject ag’in nor make a 
single inquiry till I’ve found the right place and 
give Misther Baxther this bit iv a package, that 
is at the prisent spakin’ buttoned up in my jack- 
et, which may or mayn’t be of a divil a bit of 
importhance, at all, at all, to any cratur 
livin’.”” 

Mr. Manchester waved kis hand for this wordy 
questioner to withdraw. 

“O, is them the illigant motions that you 
trate a gintleman of my quality to! Do you think 
I can rade dumb show as I can print? Though 
be gorra! it’s little print of any kind that I can 
git at the manin’ of; for the letthers all run 
togither an’ looks so much alike, that ivery divil 
a one of ’em seems to be twins. Now perhaps, 
ould gintleman, you’ve got a tongue in your 
head, and are Christian enough to spake, instead 
of makin’ gistures like a praste at a funeral.” 

“ He’s in trouble,” said Maud, mildly, “and 
probably didn’t sense a word you said.” 

“Cushla machree! In throuble is it? 
There’s nothin’ like throuble for fittin’ a man 
for the kingdom of heaven. Bad cess to me if 
throuble don’t agree with me the best of any- 
thin’ I iver thried! Cheer up, my darlint! 
When you git used to it it’ll be jist nothin’ at all. 
There’s niver a bit iv since in settin’ up a thun- 
derin’ shilliloo about a little throuble ; for that’s 
what ivery mother’s son of us was borned to. 
But that’s neyther here nor there; and if you'll 
jist inform me an’ ax me the question that I 
towld ye about that chatin’ omadhawn—” 

“ Perhaps, after all, his errand is here,” inter- 
posed Maud. 

“Tt was Chesther, or Baxthur, or some sich 
outlandish tithle.” 

“ My good man—” 

“ Out wid your nonsense! Me name is Mi- 
chael Maginnis; as good a name as any you can 
vel i, Se counthgy though it’s meself that 

“Well, Michael aesinnis,” said Maud, with 
a smile, “was the man’s name Manchester that 
you were desirous to find ?” 

“Alanna machree ! it’s sinse that you’ve got, 
an’ it’s not that only, but upon me sowl! you 
carry as handsome a face as the sun might iver 
wish to shine on, though it’s little that the likes 
of ye cares for a jolly bog-throtter like Michael 
Maginnis. Me darlint, you’ve hit the nail upon 
the head, intirely; for, indade, pretty mistress, 
the ’nitials of his name begin with Misther Man- 
chester.” 

Michael strode up to Mr. Manchester and held 
out his hand in the most frank and friendly 
manner. . 

“And is it Misther Manchester that you are? 
Me fine ould boy, don’t you find yourself better 
for seein’ my open face? Manchester, it’s a 
package that I’ve got for*ye ; an’ it’s very sorry 
Iam that I said afore I come to the knowledge 
of ye, that you was a chatin’ ould omadhawn, 
for which I hould meself willin’ to be forgiven, 
intirely.” 

Michael Maginnis produced a package very 
neatly and compactly tied, which he deposited 
in the palm of Mr. Manchester’s hand with a 
good-natured vehemence that made it tingle. 

“ Misther Manchester, jist run your two eyes 
over this an’ sce if it’s all right, an’ no 

mistake ?” 

Manchester untied the package mechanically 
and without a thought that it was anything of 
importance; but when he caught sight of sun- 
dry seals and some red tape, he groaned, be- 
lieving it was some kind of a formal order of 
ejectment from the premises. The package 
contained several papers ; he glanced over them 
hastily, and suddenly turned so pale, that Maud 
feared he was about to fall from his chair in a 


swoon. 

“‘O, father, what bad luck now!” she cried. 

“TI—I—I’m astonished! Get my glasses— 
rub my eyes—wake me up!” said Mr. Manches- 
ter, without any very definite idea of what he 
was saying or doing. 

“ Give him a bit iv whiskey; that’ll put the 
life intil him at onct.” The package is gittin’ 
the betther of him !” 

“J—I—I’ve got out from under the mort- 
gage! Ha! ha!” 

He laughed hysterically—it was such an un- 
heard-of thing to get out from under a mortgage. 

“ Tle’s gittin’ wild in his head! If you should 
jist dash about the muchness of a full pail of 
wather on him, he’ll fetch sound immediately,” 
suggested Michael Maginnis. 

“Mother! mother! he’s losing his mind!” 
exclaimed Maud. 

“No, no! It—it—is—is—joy, my child! 
Kirkham is paid!” answered Manchester, star- 
ing at the papers as if he found it well-nigh im- 
possible to believe that the signatures were 
genuine. 

“Then an angel has befriended us!” 

“An angel, indeed !” exclaimed Mrs. Man- 
chester. 

“O, that I could cast myself at his feet and 
kiss his hand !” added Mand, enthusiastically. 

“ Divil a bit should ye kiss a hand iv mine, 








my jewel, while I have lips and a chake to 
offer !” said Michael, gallantry. 

Toars came to Mr. Manchester’s relief; they 
were rolling down his cheeks. 

“We must thank God for this great mercy : 
we must thank him that he puts it into the hearts 
of his creatures to do good. How great is he who 
privately confers an obligation upon another, 
without hope of reward !” ‘ 

“Look at the writing; perhaps you will re- 
cognize the signature? Ah, we may find him 
out in that way!” suggested Maud Man- 
chester, earnestly. 

“ Question the bearer of the papers?” said 
Mrs. Manchester. 

Maud looked at Michael Maginnis. His sharp 
and observant eyes were fixed upon her; for a 
moment she was fascinated by his steady re- 
gards. 

“Tt is well thought of,” she said. 
sir, who gave you this package ?” 

“A mighty fine jintleman, sure, who axed me 
was I acquainted hereabouts, an’ could I do an 
errand faithfully if well paid for it? So 1 jist 
tould him that I knew ivery house as well as I 
knew my prayers ; which was a bit of a false- 
hood, my darlint, for I knew no more about it 
than my ould granny who died in swate Ireland 
a year come Saint Patrick’s day.” 

Maud watched the countenance of the man 
while he was speaking, and if a doubt or sus- 
picion crossed her mind, she kept it to herself. 

“But what did this man say? How did he 
look? Which way did he go? Come; you 
must be particular. We wish to know our bene- 
factor, that we may go to him and tell how 
grateful we are, and from what a gulf of despair 
he has lifted us. Should you see him—should 
you chance to meet him, assure him that we are 
thinking, talking of, and praying for him. O, 
do not forget to tell him how we are overpower- 
ed with gratitude! Tell him you saw us weep- 
ing with joy!” 

“Bless your swate face! I willgo away wid 
my heart freighted an’ runnin’ over wid your 
thanks. By me sowl! he shall know ivery word 
ye have said wid your cherry lips. Bad cess to 
me if I disremember a single word! May ye be 
happy as the day is long, and ivery hour bring 
you fresh cause of satisfaction. That’s the worst 
wish I wish ye. And if a feller wid my rough 
manners was to take it upon him to offer ye any 
advice, it wud be to kape your eyes opened tight 
on ould Kirkham, who, it would same, bad luck 
to him! is bent on doin’ ye an ill turn.” 

Michael turned to go. 

“Get me my hat, Maud,” said Manchester. 
“T’ll follow this good man, and walk till I find 
the noble heart that has relieved us from our dis- 
tress. Now that the infernal mortgage is off me, 
I feel light and young and cheerful. I believe I 
could walk a score of miles without stopping to 
rest !”” 

“Ye might foller me till doomsday, an’ 
niver be the wiser for it,” said Michael, quickly. 
“As for findin’ the man that sint me here, ye 
might - a wack, an’ divil a bié negiret qe be 
to your objict than ye be this minnit ; that’s the 
thruth now.” 

With another friendly glance at Maud, 
Michael Maginnis hastily left the house, and 
was heard soon after singing in a musical voice 
fragments of an Irish song, as he went his way. 
Maud gazed after him, marked his form and car- 
riage, and seemed to be as dreamy in her 
thoughts as Levi Luckett himself. 


“Tell me, 








CHAPTER IX. 
MANCHESTER AND LUCKETT FIND PATRONS. 


WE pass over an interval of five years. The 
Manchesters were getting on very well, appa- 
rently, in the world. The Kirkhams, baffled at 
every point, had, to all app , aband 
their purpose and retreated from the inglorious 
field. They now resided in New Orleans, and 
Mrs. Kirkham enjoyed a very wide reputation 
for philanthropy and benevolence. The men- 
tion of her charities was upon many lips. Her 
last benevolent endeavor had been directed to 
the establishment of a private mad-house in some 
obscure yet appropriate spot, nobody knew ex- 
actly where. It was thought to be a work of 
herculean charity, attesting very palpably to the 
greatness of Mrs. Kirkham’s heart. Her name 
led off all the begging papers that came sound, 
and looked very prettily, indeed, opposite figures 
expressive of a large sum. 

Mr. Kirkham was not far in the rear of his 
benevolent spouse, but was the worthy focus of 
several charitable associations for the relief of 
the needy at home and the unconverted abroad. 
Of Valeria, but comparatively little was known. 
Some said she was at the North, at a famous in- 
stitution of learning; others, that, disgusted 
with the world, she had retired to a convent. 
Valentine, it was affirmed, was travelling in 
Europe. 

But to return again to the Manchesters: 
Maud had grown more beautiful. Her figure— 
always symmetrical—was now finely developed. 
The grace of womanhood was added to girlish 
innocence and loveliness. Her face was paler 
than when she walked with Maurice Vane, so 
long ago ; the ruddiness of her cheeks had given 
place to a subdued carnation tint still more 
feminine and agreeable. Her mouth—always 
classical and small—had grown sweet and pen- 
sive in expression, while her eyes were soft, 
dreamy and eloquent. 

Thus far, Maud Manchester had kept her word 
with Maurice Wane ; she had waited—patiently, 
but not always hopefully. Doubt crept in some- 
times, but seldom absolute despair of his 
return. 

It was aspring morning. The air was per- 
fumed with the breath of the orange-blossom and 
the innumerable flowery exhalations of the sea- 
son, exhilarating the spirit, and bidding the heart 
hope and rejoice. Mr. Manchester was seated 


a 








at his door, and Levi Luckett was explaining to | 
him some odd-looking figures upon paper, which | 
he called diagrams. 

“I know,” said Manchester, in reply to an | 
assertion that the dreamer had made, “ that it 
jooks plausible enough ; but the fact is, we have 


made three separate trials, and failed. When 
we make a thing and it don’t go, it’s a failure.” 

“Not in the least!” returned Luckett, with a 
smile. “In reality, every machine we have 
built, has been a success. In my mind, I could 
see every one of them operating. If I could 
only make you understand about currental and 
atmospherical electricity, you would see it go, 
too.” 

“Let me see it operate with my two eyes, and 
not in imagination. Theory and practice have 
been, from all eternity, two things; and in the 
majority of cases, differing as widely from each 
other as light and darkness. It is time to con- 
clude this wild pursuit.” 

“Yes,” said Maud, “it is indeed time. Peo- 
ple are talking strangely ; you would shudder, 
if you knew what they say. Mr. Luckett, if you 
have any regard for us, cease to perplex us more 
with your impossible projects.” 

Levi Luckett smiled benevolently and con- 
descendingly at the simple-minded Mand. 

“ Child,” said he, with commendable forbear- 
ance, “there is money in my machine! How 
often shall I be obliged to tell you that it is al- 
ready finished—it only needs the outward 
forfh.” 

“Ah, it is this outward form that you will 
never be able to give,” rejoined Maud, in- 
credulously. 

“Whe my motor gets fairly to running, it 
will give its projectors and proprietors the great- 
est monopoly the world ever knew! We shall 
count our treagures by millions and not by pal- 
try thousands! We shall revolutionize the 
world :* Sut we will not abuse our power; we'll 
be benefactors of mankind. My remarkable 
system of architecture, upon which I have al- 
ready spent two years, will begin to exist asa 
reality, the moment my machine makes a revo- 
lution.” 

“If we were obliged to wait till then, we 
should go houseless to our graves!’ retorted 
Maud, with spirit. 

At that juncture an elegant carriage, drawn 
by two iron-gray horses, driven by a negro, roll- 
ed up to the door. The steps of the vehicle were 
let down, and first alighted a large, grave-look- 
ing man, in a suit of black, followed by another in 
the same color, with the exception of a neck-cloth, 
which was white and wide; and he, in turn, was 
followed by a third, in sober gray, in person the 
smallest of the trio, and the least solemn and im- 
posing in deportment. Number three dragged 
out after him a large green bag. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Maud. “ One 
of those men is the same that called the day 
before yesterday, and felt your pulse, father, and 
shook his head so portentously. You know we 
thought it very strange? You and Levi, you 
remember, were talking about the perpetual mo- 
tion, with that spider-legged and awkward look- 
ing model before you. O, my heart tells me 
that some misfortune is about to happen! Levi, 
for heaven’s sake, hide those ugly diagrams !” 

“Good morning, good people!” said num- 
ber one, who was very corpulent, rejoiced ina 
bushy wig, heavy, gold-bowed spectacles, an 
ebony cane with a gold head, and bore himself 
with the gravity of an owl. He turned to num- 
ber two, and added in a low voice, though audi- 
ble to the quick ears of Maud. ‘You see the 
mournful evidences of this unhappy case?” The 
speaker pointed to the diagrams. 

“Ah, yes, doctor—ahem! I perceive.” Num- 
ber two was a trifle thinner than his companion, 
but evidently had not suffered from ill-feeding. 
He looked like one who had his head in the pub- 
lic crib for a long time, and was thriving by it. 
He was not the man to think too little of himself, 
but entertained the profoundest respect for every- 
thing pertaining to the 7—the ego. 

|T0 BE CONTINUED.| 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.] 





POOR AND CONTENT. 


As I stood in a hardware store, one of the late 
very cold days, hovering over the stove, as I 
talked icicles to the master, a boy opened the 
door and inquired the price of a pair of new 
skates, which hung out to tempt the adventurous. 
I looked at the urchin, and my eyes descended 
from a pair of linen trousers to a pair of bare 
feet. The poor fellow wanted skates and did 
not seem to feel the want of shoes. 

You, Mr. Editor, doubtless remember the 
story of Louis le Grand passing one cold morn- 
ing over one of the bridges which cross the Seine, 
and seeing with admiration a man dressed in a 
nankeen coat and breeches, (pantaloons came in 
as the monarch went out), with vest and stock- 
ings equally thin, who leaned with perfect non- 
chalaace over the balustrade to gaze at the 
skaters. 

“Stop the coach,” said the king. “Call that 
man in nankeen to me.” 

The window was let down, and the furred and 
shivering monarch thus questioned his happy 
subject. 

“ Sion ami, pray tell me how it is that you are 
warm, though clad so thin, while I am freezing 
in my peltries ¢” 

“ Piease your majesty,” was the reply of the 
bowing and smiling Frenchman, “I can tell 

ou hcw you may be as comfortably warm as 
am.” 

“Tet us hear, my friend.” 

“Do as I do, sire; puton all your ward- 
robe.” 

“T might have known the fellow was a wit,” 
said the king, laughing; “give him a purse of 
money.” 

I will not say that my barefooted hoy was a 
wit; but I could wager ten pounds to a penny, 
that his father was either a genius or a drunkard. 
—New York Sun. 





CHINESE MAP OF THE WORLD. 


Among the articles brought from China by the 
French commission, from that country, is a map 
of the worid, presented to the commissioners by 
the head mandarin of Canton. The Chinese 
geographer has arranged the world quite in his 
own way. With him there are no isthmusses, no 
peninsulas ; the isthmus of Suez is replaced by 
a@ magnificent arm of the sea, which detaches it- 


self from the Mediterranean to fall into the Red 


Sea. Wesee nothing of the isthmas of Panama, 
and the two seas of that side are connected in the 
same way. Thesg are neither Pyrenees nor Alps, 
and hardly are fe vast mountains of America 
indicated. On the other hand, however, China 


| is liberally dealt with by the geographer, for on 


this point, it occupies not less than three quar- 


| ters of the whole globe. —New York Albion 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union 

0, YES, | DO REMEMBER. 

Inscribed to James W. Van Names, author o 
Remember * 





BY STLATe Linden. 

0, yes, I do remember 
The cot upon the hill; 

Where fragrant flowers were blooming 
Beside a rippling rill, 

And the littl rustic bower 
Ovrran with weeping vine; 

Where wreaths of Dieoming flowers 

For we you used to twine, 


The lawn in front the cottage, 
Where sweet clover used to grow; 
Beside the bubbling brook, 
Whose waters gently dow; 
The path upon the hillside, 
Where the violets used to bloom ; 
"Twas there we used to wander, 
At the hour of twilight gloom, 


Could I, could I forget 
Those happy, joyous hours? 
When you and I together 
Gathered fragrant thowers? 
Whea you and I off wandered 
Par from our cottage home, 
And through the wooded glen 
Hand-in-band we'd roam! 


oe. 
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BLIND MAN’S BUF. 


—or,— 
CATCHING A LOV 
A STORY OF VIRGINIA 





RY JOUN ROSS DIX, 

I was years ago travelling in the stage 
Baltimore and Richmond—there were : 
roads then—when at one of the stopping 
the coach door was opened, and an elder 
tleman and his daughter entered, I wa 
means sorry for this, as I had hitherto |. 
only inside passenger, and night was draw 
The gentleman was evidently one of t 
Dominion” school —his daughter one . 
loveliest creatures Lever beheld. Litele 
then, that in the prospect of a long ride 
bad and dreary road, that I hailed the .. 
ance of both with satisfaction, 

It was yet sufficiently light for me to . 
face of my fair companion. She wa 
some sixteen years of age, but far mo: 
esting than misses usually are at that « 
period ; a curly headed, rosy creature, a: 
good-natured, with a pair of eyes whi 
absolutely unique. Their color was ex : 
full and deep; the outline that of a pr 
oval; and usually seeming half shut, and 
with dark eyelashes, they gave asly or p 
expression to the curl of a red upper lip 
roused by surprise or mirth, they spr: 
beneath her arching brows with such a 
ness of blue as was quite dazzling. Th: 
eyes to sit and gaze upon, as you.gaze u 
sky for hours. 

She was travelling under her father’s e. 
Richmond, and being, as I said, withou: 
passengers, I was soon on good terme wit 
As it grew dark, the shyness of the litth 
gave way to the vivacity of her spirits, 
papa already gave symptoms of drowsin 
gradually addressed herself to me in th 
of communicativeness which flows so bea 
from young lips. 

I listened as though I had been af 
ten years’ standing, while she prattled on 
school-friends—of her visits to New York 
ton, Philadelphia, and the like, so that in « 
short time I knew most of her little } 
When it grew chill at night, I folded m 
travelling cloak around her, and observed 
with fondness, her little head begin to n: 
her narrative to falter, until at length 
wearied, she fell into a slumber so deep, 
was not disturbed, when, at the first }: 
oceurred I laid her head on my should: 
passing my arm around her, kept it in ti. 
sition. I was terribly uneasy lest the o! 
tleman should wake up and see how « 
had managed matters; but luckily he #n 
in blissfal unconsciousness, 

I could never sleep in a stage. Moreov 
imagination was in great force; so as we 
bered along, I amused myself with varior 
eries concerning the destiny of the pretty 
ture then slumbering on my bosom. Som: 
a fancifal idea arose that our intercourse 
cently begun, and s0 soon to terminate, 
be resumed on a fature day; and I busie: 
self with imagining the lively girl ex; 
into the loveliness of womanhood, and 
crossing my path by some accident such 
already brought us together. 

When day broke, the girl looked so be: 
and quiet nestling in my cloak, that I cou 
abstain from iiapressing a morning salute 
her brow; so lightly, however, as mot to « 
her slumber, for she did not awake un: 
coach stopped at the hotel door, in Rict 
I felt quite sad at parting with my chary 
as I lifted her down the clamay steps, | 
her to tell me her name, and not to for, 
She told me that she was called Madaline 
and that she had a good memory ; but 
expected when I bade her farewell, that I 
ever see her again. 

Trifling as was this adventure, I was, 
then age of nineteen, so full of the drear. 
ions of youth, and so great a stranger 
better part of her sex, that during my sh 
Journ at the South, and long after my re: 
Boston, the pictare of those rich black 
waving on my shoulder, and the pair « 
eyes that opened on mine when she aw 
the stage-coach, perpetually recurred to n 
agination. How angry 1 was at my stupid 
neglecting to ask her the precise address « 
Virginian home. Indeed, I tormented all 
from that State, with whom Thad any a 








tance, with inquiries concerning the na 
Paget, until silenced by the ridicule tt 
cited. The dissis and bast of |} 
not banish the maiden from my memor 
when I again travelled towards the Bo 














ate trials, and failed. When 
and it don’t go, it’s a failure.” 
st!” returned Luckett, with a 
lity, every machine we have 
uccess. In my mind, I could 
them operating. If I could 
nderstand about currental and 
ctricity, you would see it go, 


»perate with my two eyes, and 
1. Theory and practice have 
‘ity, two things; and in the 
differing as widely from each 
darkness. It is time to con- 
irsuit.” 
aud, “it is indeed time. Peo- 
trangely ; you would shudder, 
they say. Mr. Luckett, if you 
or us, cease to perplex us more 
ible projects.” 
miled benevolently and con- 
1e simple-minded Maud. 
he, with commendable forbear- 
money in my machine! How 
bliged to tell you that it is al- 
-it only needs the outward 


, outward form that you will 
to give,” rejoined Maud, in- 


notor gets fairly to running, it 
.ctors and proprietors the great- 
ce world ever knew! We shall 
es by millions and not by pal- 
We shall revolutionize the 
will not abuse our power; we'll 
of mankind. My remarkable 
vecture, upon which I have al- 
years, will begin to exist as a 
,ent my machine makes a revo- 


obliged to wait till then, we 
cless to our graves !’’ retorted 
ite 
re an elegant carriage, drawn 
- horses, driven by a negro, roll- 
The steps of the vehicle were 
st alighted a large, grave-look- 
t of black, followed by another in 
ith the exception of a neck-cloth, 
and wide; and he, in turn, was 
rd, in sober gray, in person the 
rio, and the least solemn and im- 
«:tment. Number three dragged 
large green bag. 
ns!” exclaimed Maud. “One 
the same that called the day 
, and felt your pulse, father, and 
so portentously. You know we 
strange? Youand Levi, you 
talking about the perpetual mo- 
.pider-legged and awkward look- 
10 you. O, my heart tells me 
rune is about to happen! Levi, 
c, hide those ugly diagrams !” 
‘ing, good people!” said num- 
is very corpulent, rejoiced in a 
avy, gold-bowed spectacles, an 
aa gold head, and bore himself 
v of an owl. He turned to num- 
led in a low voice, though audi- 
ears of Maud. ‘You see the 
neces of this unhappy case?” The 
to the diagrams. 
cor—ahem! I perceive.” Num- 
ifle thinner than his companion, 
ad not suffered from ill-feeding. 
me who had his head in the pub- 
og time, and was thriving by it. 
man to think too little of himself, 
the profoundest respect for every- 
; to the J—the ego. 
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0, YES, 1 DO REMEMBER. 


Inscribed to James W. Van Namee, author of “‘ Do You 
femember ?”* 


eee 
BY LILLIE LINDEN. 


0, yes, I do remember 
The cot upon the hill; 

Where fragrant flowers were blooming, 
Beside a rippling rill, 

And the little rustic bower 
O’errun with weeping vine; 

Where wreaths of blooming flowers 

For me you used to twine. 


The lawn in front the cottage, 
Where sweet clover used to grow; 
Beside the bubbling brook, 
Whose waters gently flow; 
The path upon the hillside, 
Where the violets used to bloom ; 
°Twas there we used to wander, 
At the hour of twilight gloom. 


Could I, could I forget 
Those happy, joyous hours? 
When you and I together 
Gathered fragrant flowers? 
When you and I oft wandered 
Far from our cottage home, 
And through the wooded glen 
Hand-in-hand we'd roam? 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


BLIND MAN’S BUFF: 


—orR,— 
CATCHING A LOVER. 
A STORY OF VIRGINIA. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX, 








I was years ago travelling in the stage between 
Baltimore and Richmond—there were no rail- 
roads then—when at one of the stopping places 
the coach door was opened, and an elderly gen- 
tleman and his daughter entered. I was by no 
means sorry for this, as I had hitherto been the 
only inside passenger, and night was drawing on. 
The gentleman was evidently one of the “old 
Dominion” school—his daughter one of the 
loveliest creatures I ever beheld. Little wonder 
then, that in the prospect of a long ride over a 
bad and dreary road, that I hailed the appear- 
ance of both with satisfaction. 

It was yet sufficiently light for me to see the 
face of my fair companion. She was about 
some sixteen years of age, but far more inter- 
esting than misses usually are at that dubious 
period ; a curly headed, rosy creature, arch and 
good-natured, with a pair of eyes which were 
absolutely unique. Their color was extremely 
full and deep; the outline that of a prolonged 
oval ; and usually seeming half shut, and shaded 
with dark eyelashes, they gave a sly or pensive 
expression to the curl of a red upper lip, but if 
aroused by surprise or mirth, they spread out 
beneath her arching brows with such a bright- 
ness of blue as was quite dazzling. They were 
eyes to sit and gaze upon, as you, gaze upon the 
sky for hours. 

She was travelling under her father’s escort to 
Richmond, and being, as I said, without other 
passengers, I was soon on good terms with both. 
As it grew dark, the shyness of the little ward 
gave way to the vivacity of her spirits, and as 
papa already gave symp of d i she 
gradually addressed herself to me in that vein 
of communicativeness which flows so beautifully 
from young lips. 

I listened as though I had been a friend of 
ten years’ standing, while she prattled on of her 
school-friends—of her visits to New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and the like, so that in a very 
short time I knew most of her little history. 
When it grew chill at night, I folded my gray 
travelling cloak around her, and observed almost 
with fondness, her little head begin to nod, and 
her narrative to falter, until at length, quite 
wearied, she fell into a slumber so deep, that it 
was not disturbed, when, at the first jolt that 
occurred I laid her head on my shoulder, and 
passing my arm around her, kept it in that po- 
sition. I was terribly uneasy lest the old gen- 
tleman should wake up and see how cosily I 
had managed matters; but luckily he snored on 
in blissful unconsciousness. 

I could never sleep in a stage. Moreover my 
imagination was in great force; so as we lum- 
bered along, I amused myself with varions rev- 
eries concerning the destiny of the pretty crea- 
ture then slumbering on my bosom. Sometimes 
a fanciful idea arose that our intercourse so re- 
cently begun, and so soon to terminate, might 
be resumed on a future day; and I busied my- 
self with imagining the lively girl expanded 
into the loveliness of womanhood, and again 
crossing my path by some accident such as had 
already brought us together. 

When day broke, the girl looked so beautiful 
and quiet nestling in my cloak, that I could not 
abstain from impressing a morning salute upon 
her brow; so lightly, however, as not to disturb 
her slumber, for she did not awake until the 
coach stopped at the hotel door, in Richmond. 

I felt quite sad at parting with my charge, and, 
as I lifted her down the clumsy steps, I asked 
her to tell me her name, and not to forget me. 
She told me that she was called Madaline Paget, 
and that she had a good memory; but I little 
expected when I bade her farewell, that I should 
ever see her again. 

Trifling as was this adventure, I was, at my 
then age of nineteen, so full of the dreamy vis- 
ions of youth, and so great a stranger to the 
better part of her sex, that during my short so- 
journ at the South, and long after my return to 
Boston, the picture of those rich black curls 
waving on my shoulder, and the pair of blue 
eyes that opened on mine when she awoke in 
the stage-coach, perpetually recurred to my im- 
agination. How angry I was at my stupidity in 
neglecting to ask her the precise address of her 
Virginian home. Indeed, I tormented all I met 
from that State, with whom I had any acquain- 
tance, with inquiries concerning the name of 
Paget, until silenced by the ridicule they ex- 
cited. The dissipation and business of life did 
not banish the maiden from my memory, and 





leisure moments I would ask myself—‘“ I won. 
der what ever became of that pretty Madaline *? 
By this time she must be a perfect woman, and 
I doubt not a fair one. I should like to know if 
she recollects her companion of the stage-coach ?” 

A delightful summer ramble had terminated 
at the White Sulphur Springs. On the after- 
noon of a day too sultry for walking, I was de- 
scending on horseback, a mountain by an un- 
frequented road which led to the margin of a 
little picturesque lake. The clouds began to 
gather heavily, and I urged my lazy beast, in 
the hopes of regaining my quarters before the 
storm should break. But hack horses are im- 
practicable animals generally, and the one I had 
hired at the livery stable, was one of the laziest 
of his tribe, and upon a smart crack of the whip, 
came to a full stop at the angle of the road, and 
began to indulge himself in various pranks, to 
the great alarm of a young lady who was seated 
quietly sketching at the corner I had just turned. 
Suddenly she looked up, and opened to their 
full extent a pair of laughing blue eyes, which 
I felt certain I had looked at before. Yet, of 
their splendidly beautiful owner I had no recol- 
lection. At once—a thought—an inspiration it 
must have been, recalled my former companion 
of the stage-coach. I was sure it must be her. 
As I detest ceremony in investigations of this 
kind, I at once dismounted, took off my hat, 
and escorted the fair artist. 

“Pardon me, miss, but it strikes me, that I 
have had the pleasure of seeing you before. 
Forgive me for having interrupted you.” 

She colored, and bowed slightly, and then 
looking around, called— 

“Daniel !” 

I knew the voice. 

“Tf that be your servant, miss, I fear he is 
scarcely within call. It must have been the 
white-headed old negro whom I passed a quarter 
of a mile from here.” 

She gathered up her pencils, and appeared 
perplexed. At this moment, a few heavy drops 
of rain and a far-off muttering of thunder 
came on very opportunely for me. I assumed a 
most humble and respectful mien: 

“Will you honor my quadruped by suffering 
him to bear you home, before the storm de- 
scends ?”” 

She blushed again, and seemed to hesitate, 
but a loud clap of thunder aided my eloquence 
materially, and the preparation of a few mo- 
ments beheld her seated on my horse, wrapped 
in the very cloak which had kept her warm 
three years before ; and me trotting along at 
the animal’s bridle, or occasionally seizing the 
apology of a steep descent, or a rough patch of 
road, for supporting her in the saddle. Soon 
the rain came down furiously, and I delivered 
my fair charge into the care of an anxious look- 
ing old gentleman, who was watching for her in 
the verandah of the hotel, and in whom I at 
once recognized the papa of the stage-coach. 
From her I received a host of pretty thanks, 
and from/him what I valued far more, ‘the per- 
mission; to gall on the morrow, and inquire® 
whether she'had taken any injury from ex- 
posure. ‘ 

“Daniel,” said I, to the old, woolly-headed 
servant, whom I met hurrying to the hotel, “ how 
long has Captain Paget been at the Springs ?” 

“Bout six weeks, sar.” 

“And is Mrs. Paget here also ?” 

“No, sar. She’s dead, sar. Nobody with the 
cap’n but Miss Madaline, sar.” 

I slipped a dollar into his hand, and told him 
to hurry home and dry himself. As the old 
fellow shambled off, he said, slyly : 

“The cap’n’s very rich, sar—very rich—plenty 
of money, sar—ah, ah!” 

Here was full and pleasant information. My 
conjecture was assured. No troublesome mama 
or brother—father was old, and well off in the 
world. Nothing could be more delightful. I 
returned to my quarters in the highest spirits, 
and in a rich stream of Utopian visions, en- 
gaged my apartments in the town for “two 
months, certain.” 

My call on the following day was kindly re- 
ceived ; and perhaps because he was in want of 
amusement, Captain Paget certainly rather en- 
couraged than acquiesced in the approach I 
made to become an habitue under his roof. I 
thought it best, however, to cautiously abstain 
from recalling to his memory our former meet- 
ing. But with the fair Madaline I was not so 
scrupulous; and as soon as we became tolerably 
good friends, and I was permitted to escort her 
to views which papa could not reach, I took an 
opportunity of approaching the subject, though 
cautiously at first. 

The moment, however, I touched upon it, the 
expression in Miss Paget’s eye, or perhaps a 
little heightening of color, convinced me that 
she had not forgotten the circumstances of our 
previous meeting; and I ventured to speak of 
it, and of the many recollections it had left, with- 
out reserve. WhyI had hitherto neglected to 
make the inquiry, I should fail in attempting to 
explain, those alone, who have been fascinated 
as I then was, will understand the reason. 
Henceforward, we became as old friends, and I 
need not add, constant companions. 

I never spoke to her of love, although my 

heart became almost oppressed with its sweet- 
ness. I wonder how I was enabled to keep si- 
lence, for there was something in Madaline’s 
manner, which whispered at times as if she 
would have forgiven my presumption, had I 
broken it. 
But autumn was now nearly past, and I was 
compelled to return to the North. At parting, 
the old captain gave me a kind invitation to his 
mansion, tl should again visit Virginia, 
and when, in his presence, I essayed to bid fare- 
well to his daughter, my self-possession so nearly 
left me, that I could barely say, “ good-by.” 

That last day was a miserable one, and when 
evening came, I could not restrain my desire to 
say one kind word to Madaline before leaving 
the place. It was in vain that reason hinted 
the folly of indulging the pursuit that in my 

en circumstances, seemed to be hopeless. Be- 
fore the sun had quite set, I was standing once 





when I again travelled towards the South, at 


more at a gate, from which, when open, looked 





I was sure of it. I stepped aside for a moment. 
She slowly approached, and stood for a few mo- 
ments gazing on the scene. I stole to her side, 
and whispered “ Madaline.” 

At first, I feared she would faint, so pale did 
she become; but the color directly returned to 
her complexion, until cheek, brow and neck were 
glowing with a crimson flush. She held out her 
hand smiling, but with her eyes full of tears. 

“TI could not bear to leave you, my sweet 
friend, without taking a kinder farewell than the 
few cold words spoken this morning.” 

She looked downward, and I could see her 
lip quiver, but no words came. 

“Tt will be a long, long time before I see you 
again ; will you let me thank you forthose happy 
months, or will you add one other treasure to 
all your gifts of gentleness and condescension ? 
Will you repeat that sweet promise you gave 
me asa child? Say that you will not forget 
me, beautiful Madaline Paget.” 

“Did I break that promise?” she replied in 
a low voice. 

“ Ah, but you are now to enter the world, 
where you will be sought, and caressed, and 
loved ; but no one will love you there so fondly 
as an old friend, dear Madaline.”’ 

She made no answer, but wept. 

At that moment, the voice of Captain Paget 
was heard calling her by name. She slightly 
pressed my hand, in which I still held hers, and 
whispered hurriedly, ‘“‘ good-by.” 

Had Mephistophiles himself then stood at my 
elbow, I could not have abstained from kissing 
the lips that uttered those kind, musical words. 
She struggled, escaped from my embrace, and 
ran to the house. 

For two long years I remained practising my 
profession in Boston. Need I say what was the 
pole-star of my endeavors? Those dear words: 
“T will not forget you,” were forever in my ear, 
and supported me in moments of anxiety and 
disappointment, of which, God knows I had my 
full share. But I kept my resolution to avoid 
Madaline Paget’s p , until I could appear 
before her in the character of & decided suitor, 
yet how dearly did it cost me. How could I 
expect that her memory, to which I had pre- 
ferred no direct claim, would survive the pleas- 
ures of absence, silence, and the assiduities of 
others ? 

In the winter of 18—, I returned to Virginia. 
My difficulties were at length smoothed away. I 
had not heard of Captain Paget and his daugh- 
ter since their departure from the Springs. 
Chance happily directed me to an old friend in 
the neighborhood of Richmond, from whom I 
obtained at the same time an invitation to pass the 
week from Christmas to New Year’s day under his 
roof, and the welcome intelligence that Captain 
Paget was his neighbor and intimate acquain- 
tance, 

I arrived at my friend Hartley’s on Christmas 
Eve. 

“You are come at the right moment,” said 
he. “The party from Captain Paget’s house, 
join our merry-making to-1 w, and you will 
have a good opportunity, pr renewihg your 
Springs acquaintance.” 

Between fear and expectation I had no sleep 
that night. And my excitement continued. A 
few words to Hartley, indeed, would have put 
an end to my suspense; but I had resolved to 
conceal every indication of peculiar interest, 
until I had learned how Madaline would receive 
me. I was actually trembling when I entered 
the drawing-room half an hour before the early 
dinner, but still the face I sought for was not there. 

A carriage drove up to the door, and Captain 
and Miss Paget were announced. I started for- 
ward—a thousand furies! The old gentleman 
was, indeed, the same; but instead of the beau- 
tiful girl I expected, there appeared an aged, 
thin lady, with all the vinegar look of a maiden 
sister. Captain Paget greeted me heartily. I 
forbore to inquire at the moment for his daugh- 
ter. It had, indeed, been useless, for he was 
hardly seated before “ where is Miss Madaline ?” 
rained upon him from all sides. 

“Poor Madaline! I was afraid to bring her 
out on so cold a day, even to a Christmas revel— 
she has been so delicate of late.” 

Here he looked at the villanous old tartar, in 
lace cap and spectacles, who nodded assent. I 
could have shot them both. 

I need not describe the dinner. As soon as it 
was over, I slipped away as quick as I possibly 
could, without being noticed, seized the first hat 
I could find in the hall, and ran down the avenue 
as fast as the frozen snow would allow me. 

“ Show me Captain Paget’s house,” said I, to 
a lad I met. 

“It’s the big white house, yonder across the 

fields.” 
In three minutes I was standing on the piazza 
of the mansion. Pausing to take breath, I re- 
connoitered the house, before ringing the bell ; so 
softly stealing round, I reached a window which 
was brightly illuminated from within. The 
curtain was partly drawn aside. It was a long 
room, fitted up with thick, oaken panels, alter- 
nating with family portraits. The chief light 
proceeded from a vast log, which lay glowing 
and flickering in the wide chimney. The place 
was full of boys and girls, from seven to twelve 
years old, one little fairy-like creature being 
engaged in binding up the eyes of a young lady 
(the only grown up person of the party) who 
was seated upon a stool, with her back turned 
towards the window, amidst shouts of merry 
laughter. I drew closer, and as she rose to be- 
gin the game, I knew by the little white hands 
extended to catch the fugitives, the elegant form, 
the rich, black locks, and the dimpled chin, al- 
though the eyes were covered, the person of sweet 
Madaline Paget. P 

From an involuntary impulse, I tried the clasp 
of the window ; it opened, and there I stood with- 
in the curtain, gazing with tremulous delight 
and eagerness on my beautiful mistress. Mer- 
rily the game went on, the little folks skipping 
about, taking especial delight in teasing her by 
every means in their power. At last, she came 
running towards my hiding place ! 

“I’m sure,” she said, “there’s some rogue 
hiding here, who shall not escape quite so easily 








down on the valley below. Would she come? 


I cannot describe how this random speech 
affected me, but I internally blessed the omen, 
and coming forward as she approached, quietly 
possessed myself of her two hands, and pressed 
them to my lips. Startled, if not alarmed, by 
a touch so unexpected, she gave a sudden cry, 
exclaiming : 

“ Papa, is it not you?” and freeing one ot 
her hands, hurriedly removed the bandage from 
her forehead. It was a serious moment for me, 
and the little people looked as alarmed as if 
Satan himself had stepped from behind the cur- 
tain. 

On recognizing me, Madaline shrieked, 
changed color, tried to speak, and burst into 
tears. I supported her to the sofa, and knelt at 
her side. 

“Forgive me, dear Madaline. I little thought 
Ishould alarm you so much; but hear my ex- 
cuse.” And then I explained to her how I came 
to be there, and craved pardon. 

“T do not know,” she said, blushing deeply, 
whether I ought to listen to you at all or no. 
You deserve that I should send you away at 
once.” 

“You would not be so unkind, did you know 
how I have longed to cast myself on your mercy.” 

“ Well, I forgive you.” 

I was in the seventh heaven. Adroitly setting 
the children to play by themselves, I returned to 
Madaline, and told my tale, explaining as well 
as I could my past silence, asked for her pardon 
and her fair hand. She was naturally too sin- 
cere to tyrannize over me at such a moment, and 
when, after an ardent expostulation and entreaty, 
I raised her from the sofa, and slily leading her 
under a branch of misletoe, covered her eyes, 
lips and brow with kisses —she had already 
breathed the sweet word that made her mine 
forever. 

I was married soon afterwards, and never 
since have failed at Christmas time to join ina 
game of blind man’s buff, and to kiss my wife 
under the branch of misletoe. 





THE VICTIM OF A PROOF-READER. 


BY “ OLLAPOD.” 

Nor many moons since, I was called upon by 
a small, humble-looking person, in green spec- 
tacles, behind which rolled two enormous gray 
eyes. He said he was a man of many occupa- 
tions, and sometimes dabbled in literature. He 
had thoughts of buying some western lands, if 
any one would credit him for six years, and in 
that way make his fortune. A friend in Texas 
had also assured him he could get some lots 
there on the same terms. In these enterprises he 
wished me to join him. But first—and before 
showing me some poetry that had been spoilt in 
the publication—he wished me to loan hima 
shilling, and accept his note to that amount, 
“ with sixty days to run.” 

“ Well,” said he, “I am the victim of a proof- 
reader, also. Two years ago, I was in love. I 
was jilted. Wang details; the upshot is the 
main thing. Well, I tried the young lady, and 
found her wanting; and I thought I would quote 
a line of Scripture on her as a motto for some 
bitter and reproachful verses.” 

So, holding a manuscript in one hand high up, 
and placing the other arm akimbo, he read as 
follows : 

“TO ONE FOUND WANTING. 
‘Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin.’—ScripTuRe. 


Thou art no more, what once I knew 
Thy heart and guileless tongue to be: 
Thou art no longer pure and true, 
Nor fond, to one who knelt to thee; 
Who knelt and deemed thee all his own, 
Nor knew a dearer wish beside ; 
Who made his trembling passion known, 
And looked to own thee for a bride. 


What is the vow that once I heard 

From those balm-breathing lips of thine? 
Broken, ah! broken, word by word, 

E’en while I worshipped at thy shrine! 
Broken by thee, to whom I bowed 

As bends the wind-flower to the breeze 
As bent the Chaldean, through the cloud, 

To Orion and the Pleiades. 


But thou art lost! and I no more 
Must drink thy undeceiving glance— 
Our thousand fondling spells are o’er— 
Our raptured moments in the dance, 
Vanished like dew-drops from the spray 
Are moments which in beauty flew; 
I cast life’s brightest pearl away, 
And, false one, breathe my last adieu!” 

There he stopped, his gray eyes rolling in 
wild frenzy, and drew a newspaper from his 
breeches pocket. “Sir,” said he, “I sent them 
verses for to be printed in the ‘ Literary Steam- 
boat, and General Western Alligator.’ 
paper, sir, with immense circulation. 
to be read by the b and raft of the 
West, is immortality. I say nothing. Just see 
how my effusion was butchered ; I can’t read it.” 
I took the paper, a little, yellow, six by eight 
folio, and read thus: 

“TO ORE, FOUND WASHING. 
‘Mere, mere, treacle, O’Sartin!’—Scc.prurg. 


It isa 
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Thou hast no means at once to slew 
Thy beasts, and girdless tongues to tree; 
Thou hast no l’argent, pure and true, 
Nor feed, for one who knelt to thee :— 
Who knelt, and deemed thy ali his own, 
Nor knew a dearer wish betidle, 
Who maid his tumbling parsnips known, 
And looked to arm thee for a bridle! 


What is the row? what once I herd 
From those brow-beating limps of thine? 
Brokers! oh, brokers! one by one, 
E’en while I worshipped at thy shrine! 
Broker by three! to whom I lowed, 
And lends the wind flaw to the tries! 
As bursts the chaidron through the clod, 
To Onions, and the flea as dies! 


But thou art lost! and I no more 
Must dirk thy undeceaving glance; 
One thous& friendly squiils are o'er, 
Our ruptured momeuts in the dance! 
Varnished like dew-drops from the sprag 
Are moments which in business flew! 
I cut lite’s brightset peal a- wag, 
And, false Oue, break my bust—a dieu!” 


On breaking into aloud laugh at the utter 
stupidity of this typical metamorphosis, I found 
that the stranger rew red in the face. He 
snatched the papem from my hand, and disap- 
peared.—Anicke rbocker Magazine. 
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Falsehood, like a dtawing in perspective, will 
not bear to be examifed in every point of view, 
because it is a good imitation of wuth, as a per- 
spective is of the reality, only inone. But truth, 
like that reality, of which the perspective is the 
representation, will b2ar to be scrutinized in all 
points of view, and though examined under 





as he did the last time.” 





| YANKEE COOLNESS. 

Lord Percy's regiment was atiout to commence 

| firing at a target on Boston Common one day, 

| when an awkward looking country boy that had 
out. rown his jacket and trousers came up. 

‘*‘ Now, my boys, fota trial of your skill!” 
said Lord Percy; “imagine the mark to be a 
Yankee, and here isa guinea for whoever hits 
his heart.” 

Jonathan drew near to see the trial. When 
| the first soldier fired and missed, he clapped his 
| hands, and laughed immoderately. Lord Pere 
} noticed him. When the second soldier missed, 
Jonathan threw up his hat and laughed again. 

“Why do you laugh, fellow!’ said Lord 
Percy, crossly. 

“To think bow safe the Yankees are, if you 
must know,” replied Jonathan. 

“ Do you think you could shoot any better?” 

“T don’tknow. I could try.” 

“ Give him a gun, soldier, and you may retarn 
the fellow’s laugh,” said Lord Percy, turning to 
one of his men. 

Jonathan took the gun, and looking at every 
part of it carefully, said : 

“It wont burst, will it? Father’s gun don’t 
shine like this one, but I think it’s rather a little 
better one.” 

“Why do you think so ?” asked Percy. 

“Cause I know what that'll dew. I’ve some 
doubts about this ’ere,” replied Jonathan. “ But 
look ’ohere! You call that ’ere mark a Yankee, 
and inns fire at a Yankee.” 

“Well, you may call ita British lar, if 
you please,” said Pere . a 

“ Well, a regular it is then ; and now for free- 
dom, as father says.” 

Jonathan fired. 

“ You awkward rascal, that was an accident. 
Do you think you can hit the mark again?” in- 
quired Percy. 

“T don’t know, indeed, but I'll give ita trial.” 

“Give him another gun, soldier; and take 
care that the clown don’t shoot you. I should 
not care to stand before the mark myself.” 

“Well, I guess you’d better not try it.” 

“Fire away, then.” 

Jonathan fired, and again hit the mark. 

“Ha! ha! how father would laugh to see me 
shooting at a gun shot.” 

_‘* Why, you rascal, you don’t think you could 
hit the mark at twice the present distance from 
you. 

“j don’t know, but I am not afraid to try.” 

“Give him another gun, soldier, and place 
the mark further off.” 

Jonathan fired again, and hit as before. 

“There, I guess that ’ere regular is as the 
pirate that father says the judge hangs until he 
is dead, dead, dead—three times dead, and that 
is more death than the Scripture s 8 on.” 

“There, fellow, is a guinea,” said Percy, toss- 
ing the coin to him. 

_ “fs it a good one?” inquired Jonathan, ring- 

ing it on the pavement. 

“Good! Yes, now clear away.” 

“T should like to stay, and see the fellows kill 
some more Yankees.” 

“ Begone! or I shall have to put you under 

Officer, give him a pass to Charlestown, 
ut never let him come among our troops again.” 

—Revolutionary Anecdotes. 


Our Curious Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
What will 2¢.Glass of Water hold? 

It is generall?ithought that when a vessel is full of 
water, any solidis€ stance immersed in it will cause it 
to overflow, and will be the case if the substance is 
not soluble in wad ut the philosophic truth that, in 
dissolving a body, you do not jncrease the volume of the 
solvent, may be proved by a simple and interesting exper- 
iment. Saturate 4 certain quantity of water, at a mod- 
erate heat, with three ounces of sugar; and when it will 
no longer receive that, there is room for two ounces of 
salt of tartar, and after that for an ounce. and a drachm 
of green vitriol, nearly six drachms of nitre, the same 
quantity of sal ammoniac or smelling salts, two drachms 
and ascruple of alum, anda drachm and a half of borax, 
—when all these are dissolved in it, it will not have in- 
creased in volume. 











Use of Poisons, 

Dr. Taylor, in his evidence before the select eommittee 
of the English parliament on the ‘ sale of poisons bill,” 
after pointing out that arsenic was much used in sev- 
eral manufactures, such as in the mauufacture of glass, 
especially opal glass, of shot, in the steeping of grain, 
and other purposes, states that the largest quantity of 
arsenic is used in the manufacture of paper for covering 
walls, and is very dangerous, both to those living in 
houses papered with the article, as well as to those em- 
ployed in the manufacture. An instance was sometime 
since published in one of the medical journals, of some 
cases of illness occurring to persons living in a room pa- 
pered with this paper, and the effects were described as 
those arising from arsenic. 

Strange Custom. 

A most extraordinary custom prevails among the Viz- 
rees, ® powerful tribe occupying an extensive district 
in Caubal, among the mountains between Persia and 
India. It is, in fact, a female prerogative that has no 
parallel among any other people upon the earth, and 
that reverses what we are in the habit of considering the 
natural order of things—the women choose their hus- 
bands, and not the husbands their wives. If a woman 
be pleased with a man, she sends the drummer of the 
camp to pina handkerchief to his cap, with a pin she 
has used to fasten her hair. The drummer watches his 
opportunity, and does this in public, naming the woman, 
and the man is obliged to marry her, if he can pay her 
price to her father. 

A Hermit. 

Bucks county, New York, is alive with excitement at 
the discovery of a hermit, who, it is said, has occu pied 
a cave at Wolf Rocks for the last eighteen years, who 
has « beard a yard long, and whose apartments are said 
to be wonderful cozy. The Democrat, at Doylestown, 
says about one thousand persons visited the cave on 
Sunday. Wonderful stories are told about the Hermit 
of the Mountain. Certain unexplained ghost stories 
which have baffied the people of the neighborhood, have 
ail at once been solved. What has induced this strange 
piece of mortality to have secluded hipself from society, 
nobody can tell. The particular locality of Wolf Rocks 
is in the upper end of the county. 





Extraordinary Occurrence. 

The following, from the Colombo Observer, gives an 
account of an extraordinary accident to Major Milman, 
Royal Artillery :—‘‘ It seems that an elephant charged 
him, and was within a few feet of him, when Mr Tyndall, 
determined to save his friend's life, fired. The bullet 
went through Major Milman’s left shoulder, splintering 
& small portion ofthe bone. But the end was answered: 
the bullet whieh had thus disabled Major Milman killed 
the elephant, which fell within « few feet of him. 80 
Darrow an escape, and under such eireumstances, is 
unprecedented.” 

A Pet Dove. 

In Leedaville, N. Y..s tame pigeon accompanies two 
little children to school regularly, fiying after them 
along the street, alighting en the fences, trees, and in 
the road before them. If it Gies too far ahead, you may 
see it turn round, and looking at the children, wait pa 
tiently for their arrival, and then fly a stretch farther om; 
and #0 it keeps doing until they reach the school Then 
it perches itself upon the window «ill, where it remains 
until rchool is out, when it observes the seme mauver 





every situation, is one 4nd the same. 





in going home. 
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AN ARABIAN SONG. 
BY JAMES HOGG. 

Meet me at even, my own true love, 
Meet me at even, my honey, my dove, 

Where the moonbeam revealing, 

The cool fountain stealing, 

Away and away, 

Through flow’rets so gay, 
Singing its silver roundelay. 


Love is the fountain of life and bliss, 
Love is the valley of joyfulness ; 

A garden of roses, 

Where rapture reposes,— 

A temple of light 

All heavenly bright; 
0, virtuous love is the soul’s delight? 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE VICTOR OF THE TOURNAMENT. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 





Tar day for the grand tournament by Louis 
XII. of France, arrived ; appointed to please his 
beaatiful and youthful bride, Anne ef Bretagne. 
The galleries ranning round the lists were filled 
with the beauty and nobility of the kingdom. 
Conspicuous sat the queen, surrounded by her 
circle of lovely maids of honor, among which, 
far the most beautiful was Lady Marguerite, only 
daughter of Ernest, Count of Chatillon. 

With a beating heart Marguerite of Chatillon 

hed the ig of the tour it. Un- 
til within six months Marguerite had lived in 
the retirement of the convent. What a change ! 
six months ago the inhabitant of a retired con- 
vent, now the centre of admiring eyes, for this 
day she sat the chosen Queen of Beauty and 
Love—from her hands must the victor receive 
the well-won prize, the chaplet of honor. 

The heralds, enforcing silence read the laws 
of the tourney, which having done, they moved 
back to their places. A flourish of trumpets 
and two large processions entered the lists of 
either side and formed themselves into two lines, 
equal numbers in each, directly opposite to each 
other with their respective leader in front of each 
line. It was a glorious sight to look at, as the 
knights sat proudly on their horses, gayly and 
fitly caparisoned, their lances upright, armor 
streaming with ribbons, and.love tokens glitter- 
ing in the bright, warm noonday sun. Again 
the trumpets sounded, and the herald in a voice 
of thunder gave the expected signal, “ Lxissez 
aller!” Spurs were dashed into the flanks of 
the horses, and both parties rushed together, 
meeting with a shock which fairly shobk the 
ground, and caused many bright, rosy lips to pale. 

The cloud of dust raised by the trampling of 
the horses was so great, that at first little of the 
effect of the encounter could be seen. As that 
rolled away, it was seen that many of the knights 
on both sides were dismounted, and retiring in 
discomfiture from the field. 

Again and again they charged / 1d with the 
same result; some men each 4 %/ Yolled on the 
ground. Many were the h~, % lethiefs waved 
and encouraging, enthusiastic 4°T ts from the 
gallery. The number inj the lists diminished, so 
that now Marguerite found no difficulty in fol- 
lowing the movemafhts of one particular knight, 
who, mounted on “ superb black war-horse, rode 
him with pecul¥ar grace. Both horse and rider 
were unagjorned—the trappings of the steed were 
very plain, and no love knot floated from shoul- 





_Ger, breast or hemlet. At each charge the knight 


either unhorsed or drove back to the palisade his 
opponent. One after another the vanquished 
retired to the end of the list. One only remain- 
ed to oppose him. A fresh charge with lance 
in rest, and like chaff before the wind the man 
was driven back to the barrier, and the stran- 
ger knight remained the conqueror. Then the 
king threw down the baton, and the heralds de- 
clared Eustace De Rohan victor, and bade him 
advance and receive the chaplet of honor from 
the hands of the Queen of Beauty and Love. 
The trumpets sounded, and amidst a burst of 
triumphal music, the knight advanced and knelt 
at the foot of the steps of the throne. Covered 
with blushes but with an exquisite grace, Mague- 
rite descended the steps and bending placed the 
chaplet of flowers on the knight’s uncovered head. 
We must pardon Marguerite if she trembled 
slightly, and with an inward shrinking gazed at 
the victor at her feet, for Eustace De Rohan was 
the only son of her father’s deadliest enemy, 
whose name she had never heard mentioned save 
with bitter curses on father and son, and on the 
family for generations to come. She looked 
now for the first time on the son of the hated 
house of Rohan. There was nothing in the 
handsome head bending so gracefully before her, 
to excite her fear, neither in the rapid, searching 
glance of the dark proud, eyes, which, after the 
ceremony of coronation had been completed, fell 
on her. On the contrary, the manly, handsome, 
though rather dark face, d the blushi 


child,” said the gentle Anne of Bretagne, with 
whom the graceful, gay Marguerite was a favorite. 

Still Marguerite wept, and the queen kindly 
endeavored to soothe the passionate grief, fully 
believing that Maggie wept because she was to 
part from her loved mistress. Suddenly Mar- 
guerite raised her beautiful face and spoke, 
scorning to be deceitful. 

“Your grace mistakes the cause of my emo- 
tion. Truly do I grieve to be separated from 
my kind mistress, but a parting of a few weeks 
would scarcely wring these tears from me. The 
cause lies deeper.” 

Of a kindly, sympathizing nature, die queen 
besought Marguerite to confide her sorrow to her, 
and such was her earnest, winning manner, that 
Marguerite unhesitatingly opened her whole heart 
to her loved queen. Both Louis and his gentle 
spouse began to devise methods to induce 
the haughty baron of Chatillon to lay aside his 
animosity. While they thought, others acted. 

Marguerite, after a tearful interview with her 
lover, left the court for the gloomy castle of 
Chatillon. Her heart grew heavy and her cheeks 
pale as the palace walls faded from her sight. 
Her father came himself to conduct her home, so 
she could have no last interview with her lover. 
Sad and weary-hearted, Eustace De Rohan re- 
mained at court, now distasteful to him. 

Rumors had reached the baron of the attach- 
ment of Eustace De Rohan to his daughter, 
which was his motive for withdrawing Mar- 
guerite from court. She came, the affianced 
bride of Count De Rohan, but Baron Chatillon 
knew not that; and thought in his wisdom that 
he had effectually put a stop to any progress in 
the matter. Sohis astonishment was but natural 
when one bright, sunshiny morning, he woke to 
find his daughter gone. Over mountain, through 
valley, he sent his retainers, commanded to bring 
back the lost bride and her husband, the hus- 
band dead or alive. All search was fruitless. In 
his despair the baron applied to the king, but 
the gentle, politic Louis gave him no satisfaction. 

Three years rolled on, and the baron lived a 
lonely, morose life. No stranger was permitted 
within the gates, and beyond the park the baron 
was never known to stir. One dark, lowering 
day, just as the gray twilight shadows began to 
creep over the earth, two travellers, a man and 
woman, presented themselves at the castle gate. 
They seemed bent and old, and in the arms of 
the man was ¢aitied very carefully a bundle. 
The old porter came Yerth to speak to them. 

“Do not ask it. Bread and wine I will bring 
you, but enter you cannot.” 

Earnestly they pleaded, but the old man 
shook his head and remained firm. They ques- 
tioned him if it was by a vow that his master 
kept all strangers beyond his gate. 

“No, there is no vow, but ’tis his wish. Three 
years ago, come this blessed night, there came a 
minstrel to the castle. The next morning, min- 
strel and young lady Marguerite were gone. 
Since that day no stranger has ever set foot in- 
side the castle gate. The baron mourns for his 
lovely daughter, and curses the false Eustace De 
Rohan who, disguised as a minstrel, entered his 
house and stole his child, the pride of his house.” 

The female bowed her head still lower as the 
old porter spoke, but as he finished speaking, she 
stepped forward, and throwing back cloak and 
muffler, disclosed to the faithful seneschal the 
beautiful face of Marguerite, Countess De Rohan. 

“ Hendrich, here stands your master’s daugh- 
ter, with her husband and child ; admit us within 
these gates and your task is done.” 

“ Dear lady, walk in ; if my head should be the 
price of my disobedience, I cannot say no to my 
own loved lady.” And he opened wide the 
gates and let the two pass in. 

But there their trouble was not ended ; butler, 
valet and page had to be passed, and all were 
faithful servants to their stern, though just mas- 
ter—all respected the grief which sought solitude 
and shunned the gaze of man. To each in turn, 
Marguerite declared herself, and such was the 
undying love they bore their former young mis- 
tress, who possessed still the same winning grace 
of her maidenhood, that they preferred the pros- 
pect of punishment and disgrace rather than dis- 
obey her request. Thus the Count and Countess 
De Rohan proceeded till they reached the little 
ante-room adjoining the vast parlor. There 
Margeurite stopped, wishing that her husband 
should enter first. That was her request not 
from any fear, but trusting that her father would 
relent, and wanting in the pride of her young 
heart to owe her reconciliation to her husband. 
Marguerite embraced her husband, then opened 
the door of the saloon, and her husband entered. 
At the opposite end of the room sat the Baron 
of Chatillon, much changed since he last saw 
him. Eustace De Rohan could not see his face, 
but the martial figure was no longer upright and 
firm, but bent. Witha beating, throbbing heart, 
Marguerite watched her husband and father. 
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girl, for with an exquisite grace she extended 
her delicate hand, which was kissed respectfully, 
while she said, in her rich sweet voice : 

“May honor rest on thy brows—long years 
after this chaplet is withered away.” 

So ended the glorious tournament, one of the 
gayest ever witnessed by the court of Louis XII., 
but from that moment two hearts at least were 
changed. Sleeping or waking, the graceful form 
and bewitchingly lovely face was ever present 
to the thoughts of the young, brave Count De 
Rohan, and to Marguerite, the mention of his 
name brought a sudden thrill. A few days after 
they were’ publicly introduced to each other. 

Day by day, meeting each other constantly, 
they began to love each other, or rather loved the 
more, for from the tourney day each lost the 
watch and ward of their own hearts. One day 
the queen received a request from the baron of 
Chatillon, that his daughter might be spared at- 
tendance upon her grace for a little while. The 
father had need of the daughter. The 
broke in on the pleasant dreams of the young 
lovers. Marguerite, for the first time since Eus- 
tace De Rohan knelt at her feet in the list, thought 
of the feud between the two families. When the 
queen gave her permission to return home for a 
short time, Marguerite buried her face in her 
hands and wept. ‘“’Tis but a short time, dear 








Noiselessly, slowly, Eustace approached the 
old man. The firelight thrown from the huge 
woodfire, shone on a pale face and compressed 
lips. A few steps more and the two men will be 
face to face. The spot is reached. Count De 
Rohan knelt before the old man, who had started 
up in angry surprise, with his head bared, and 
as he knelt, he threw back the cloak from the 
bundle, disclosing a bright, handsome babe, who 
at this moment began to crow. A smile stole 
over the old man’s face; taking the baby, he 
eagerly scanned its tiny features. As he gazed, 
his heart softened, and bending his head he wept. 
At this moment, Marguerite threw herself at his 
feet, tears sparkling in her eyes. 

“ Father, thy Marguerite sues for pardon, begs 
to be taken back; sues for herself, and her 
husband and her child.” 

“Daughter, Ihave been wrong; my rage was 
foolish, impotent. Children, rise, kneel not be- 
fore me. Bless you, Marguerite, and you too, 
Eustace De Rohan.” 

Thus, through the means of the lovely babe, 
the Count and Countess De Ifohan were received 
in their home. From that moment the baron 
was devoted to the child, on hom he settled his 
possessions, asking only that fhe boy should bear 
the title of Baron of Chatiffon. This request 
was cheerfully granted, asJin course of time 
others came to bear the proud/name of De Rohan. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Loroor, Columbia, 8. C.—The processes of sculpture can 
only be learned by means of lessons from a practical 
sculptor. Parts of figures are usually first given to 

upils tomould _Youcan learn to write and translate, 
Bue not to speak French without a master. 
Inquirer.—Caxton had a printing-press in London, and 
n to print books in 1474. 

Gienroy.—Our fancy for the color of a house in the coun- 
try is a warm gray, rather light. This with 
the various hues of the atmosphere and with the foli- 
age in its Se aes ite is only admissible 
for a house much 6! by evei ns. Inthatsitua- 
tion the color does not appear white to the eye; but 
slate color. 

Serceant S.—Marshal Pelissier passed fifteen years of his 
military life in ab 

Cocurrvats.—Householders in London pay about three 
pence per thousand gallons of water. 

Dick TinTo.— Stanfield, the English marine painter, be- 
gan life as a sailor. 

AMATEUR.—Never mind fashion—consult taste in laying 
out your garden. Group your hollyhocks against an 
— background, and you will produce a fine 

t. 


el ie 
Brrp-Pancien.—There are about three hundred different 
varieties of humming-birds in the London Zoological 


Hovsexeerer.—To clean on walls first tly swee) 
off the dust with a ann tree. Divide ieee ed 
a week old into eight parts. Take thecrust in your 
hand, and eee at the top of the wall, wipe it 
downwards, in the lightest manner, with the crumb. 
Do not rub crossways nor Spe The dirt of the 
paper and the crumbs will fall together. Observe, you 
must not rub more than halfa yard at a streke, and 
when all the upper part, is done, Ni as again, 
ginning a little above where you off. If the rub- 

jing is not done very lightly, the dirt will adhere to 
the paper 

Mrs. L. F., Medford, Mass.—We would not advise you to 
start on your trian excursion without consider- 
able practice in walking. Without previous training 
you would suffer much on so long ph tre A 

Morugr.—The Highland costume is very jionable for 
young children, and will continue so probably. 

“OLD Scxoon.”—Terra cotta was very extensively used 
among the ancients for various Ll It supplied 
the most important parts of buildings, such as bricks, 
tiles for roofs and ns, a8 well as pavements, and 
lining cisterns and aqueducts. It was applied to many 
other uses—buttons, tickets for the amphitheatres, 
cups for drinking, casks for wine, and in every case in 
which earthenware is now used for domestic purposes. 





THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 

The idea seems rather extravagant that a man 
in Boston can write a message in New Orleans, 
just as easily and quickly as he can pen the same 
number of words upon his own desk. Yet so it 
is. ,His pen and paper are there, sixteen hun- 
dred miles off, and he is here; but the thought 
of his mind is, by his own action, put into 
words in that far off city, at the very moment he 
gives expression to it. Time and space are an- 
nihilated; the message is received in New Or- 
leans, owing to the difference of longitude, an 
hour and a quarter earlier than the writer’s time, 
who sends it, and the distance of sixteen hun- 
dred miles is of no more account than the space 
from his head to his hand. Is there anything in 
the tales of necromagey more wonderful than 
this Does it n ost’ realize the idea of 
ubiquity? /This is"te work of the magnetic 
telegraph, the most wonderful invention of mod- 
ern times. By its slight and simple machinery, 
the operator instantly sets his pen or his types in 
motion, and moves his paper at will, to receive 
the impression, though he be hundreds, or even 
thousands of miles distant from the point at 
which he is writing or printing his message. 
With the same facility that his brain sends a 
message along the nervous cord to his hand, and 
commands the action of his fingers, he despatches 
his will along the telegraph wire, and sets the 
pen and paper in instant action. The electric 
telegraph is in fact the nervous system of the 
world, to do the bidding of human intelligence. 
Speculative philosophers have even broached 
the idea that the same subtle agency which is 
employed to work the telegraph, also gives ac- 
tivity to the human machine. They view the 
brain, with its infinity of cells, as a powerful 
battery, the nerves as the conducting wires, and 
the mysterious soul as the presiding operator, 
that by its volition, sends the galvanic fluid from 
the brain to the various organs of the body, 
communicating thus its will. 

The magnetic telegraph is an invention of the 
present century, scarcely yet twenty years old. 
It is the production of a learned American 
scholar, Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, a native 
of Massachusetts, and an adopted son of New 
York. He took his idea of the possibility of 
making the galvanic fluid a medium of tele- 
graphic cc ication, from the celebrated ex- 
periment of Franklin, illustrating the instanta- 
neous transmission of the electric current through 
a wire, four miles in length. This suggestion 
occurred to Morse in the year 1832, when the 
subject of the great attracting power of the 
magnet as influenced by galvanism, called the 
electro-magnet, was occupying the attention of 
scientific men in Europe. The two requisites of 
rapid transmission to a distant point, and a mo- 
tive power at that point to be operated on at will, 
he recognized at once, in the galvanic fluid and 
the electromagnet. From the moment he was 
inspired with the mighty thought of confining 
these two agencies, he worked upon it by night 
and by day, until at the end of five years he had 
produced the wonderful structure which now 
bears his name, and which will immortalize it for 
centuries to come. 

The magnetic telegraph apparatus comprises 
a galvanic battery for the generation of the gal- 
vanic fluid; a transient magnet of great power 
(the ingenious invention of Morse), which is 
rendered magnetic by the galvanic fluid circling 
around it, and deprived of its power by stopping 
the current of fluid; a writing style set in mo- 
tion by the alternate’ attraction and cessation of 
the magnet ; a clock-work apparatus moved by a 
weight, for reeling off the paper to be written on 
by the style, which is put in operation by the 
galvanic fluid; a key to make and break the 
connection by which the fluid passes ; and lastly, 
an insulated copper wire, extending the whole 
length of the circuit over which the telegraph is 
to work. This wire plays a most important part 
in the action of the telegraph, it being continu- 
ous from one end of the line to the other, coiling 








many times around the soft iron of which the 
magnet is made, and only interrupted at the 
operating desk, where the key opens or closes the 
galvanic communication. The galvanic battery 
connects with the wire at either side, ready to 
give off its fluid along the line, at the touch of 
the operator upon the key. The magnet is sta- 
tioned at the end of the line to which the mes- 
sage is to be sent. As the fluid rushes along the 
wire upon the touch of the key, it follows the 
wire coils around the magnet iron, temporarily 
endowing that with the power of magnetic at- 
traction. This attraction draws down a metallic 
lever, and causes the style affixed thereto to 
make its mark upon the strip of paper before it. 
The contact between the style and the paper con- 
tinues as long as the attractive power of the 
magnet lasts, and of course the mark upon the 
paper is proportionably long or short. Stop the 
current of fluid from passing along tho wire, and 
circling around the magnet, and the latter at 
once loses its attracting power; the hold unon 
the lever ceases, and the style is raised from the 
paper. This brief description will serve to illus- 
trate the working of the telegraph, and how 
writing may be made at will by a person at the 
other end of the line. The printing process is 
but an ingenious variation of the machinery, 
whereby the surface of an inked type is brought 
in contact with the paper, instead of the writing 
style. In this latter case the writer becomes a 
printer, picking up his type at the other end of 
the line, inking it, and preparing it for the paper, 
all through the agency of the galvanic current, 
and the power of the attracting magnet. The 
people of Germany, of the fifteenth century, 
thought Faust a devil because he could print 
with types in his hand ; what would they have 
thought of Morse, had he lived in those days, 
who prints instanter, with types a thousand miles 
away? 

Morse also demonstrated by experiment that 
the earth itself was a reservoir of galvanic fluid, 
and therefore would serve asa source for supply, 
instead of a battery. This consideration also 
suggested the employment of a single wire be- 
tween two places, making the earth the returning 
half of the circuit, and that economical plan was 
adopted by him. Franklin made a similar dis- 
covery as to the ground being a conducting circuit 
for electricity, more than a hundred years ago. 
The difference between electricity and the gal- 
vanic fluid is not very well defined. The two 
have some properties alike, but vary in others. 
Both find a conductor in the metals, both give 
a spark and a shock, and both are perceptible 
when applied to the animal system. On the other 
hand, while the galvanic fluid will by its current 
produce an electro-magnet, the electric fluid has 
no such power for practical purposes. The 
former confines itself to its conductors, always 
relies upon them, and is continuous in its supply ; 
the latter becomes dissipated in the atmosphere 
before reaching the end of a long conductor, 
passes from one to another without connection, 
and comes at irregular intervals. In thunder 
storms the two fluids are often present upon the 
telegraphic wires while in use for unica- 
tions, but the latter in no way interrupts the 
regular action of the former. The magnetic 
fluid appears to be different from either of the 
others in its properties; but the researches of 
science have yet to tell us much more about 
these mysterious agents, and whether they be 
one and the same fluid in different states. as 
some suppose, or not. The familiar use of the 
magnetic telegraph will aid much in the prose- 
cution of these i ing investigati of sci- 
ence, and mankind may look for deeper revela- 
tions in the history of themselves and nature 
than any they have yet received, as the conse- 
quence of Professor Morse’s wonderful inventions 
and discoveries. 








THE ISLAND OF RUATAN, 

The key to Central America is Ruatan, even 
as Perim is the key to the East Indies, or as Gib- 
raltar is to Spain. Situated so as to command 
the Gulf of Honduras and the Carribean Sea, 
the small island of Ruatan, the rightful posses- 
sion of the State of Honduras, has been again 
and again seized by Great Britain. No less than 
five times has she taken possession of this im- 
portant position, in violation of Spanish and 
Honduran right; and as often has she been 
compelled to relinquish it. One of the chief 
objects of the Clayton- Bulwer treaty, between this 
country and England, was to prevent her again 
asserting any pretensions to that island. But in 
direct violation of that treaty, she again seized 
upon the group of bay islands, of which Ruatan 
is the principal, a short time after the formation 
of the treaty, and now holds them. The pre- 
tence of the British government is, that this 
treaty only cut her off from making any new 
territorial acquisitions in those regions, and left 
her in possession of any rights that were already 
acquired. The position of our government, on 
the other hand, is that Great Britain never had 
any territorial rights over those islands, and that 
the treaty itself was an entire abandonment of 
her previous claims and pretensions. This is 
the point of difference between the two coun- 
tries, and it has led to a proposition on the part 
of American statesmen, to abrogate the treaty 
which England thus disregards and violates. 

When Mr. Buchanan was Minister to Eng- 
land, he formed, and officially expressed the 
opinion, that that government woul never re- 
linquish the bay islands, and up to this time the 
correctness of that opinion has been fully veri- 
fied. But the government referred to by Mr. 
Buchanan was the Palmerston administration, 
whose marked characteristic was open hostility 
to the interests of the United States. It is 
thought by many that the present Derby admin- 
istration is more kindly in its disposition towards 
us, and will be inclined to adopt a more concili- 
atory and reasonable policy in its American 
relations. There may be some truth in this view 
of the New English administration, for it came 
into office upon an eminently European policy, 
and therefore may well be supposed to waive 
extreme views towards the United States, in con- 
sideration of the value of our active support or 
neutrality in the pending struggle between Great 
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Britain, and the other European powers. In- 
deed, it is rumored that the new government has 
already renewed negociations with our State 
Department upon this disputed question. The 
late speech of Lord Napier, the British Plen- 
ip y at Washington, delivered at the 
festival of the St. George Society, in the city of 
New York, seems to give a color of credibility 
to the rumor. His lordship alluded to the exist- 
ing embarrassments in the relations of the two 
governments, and said, “ If it be reserved to the 
Earl of Malmesbury (the new Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs), in conjunction with the present 
government of the United States, to remove 
these last impediments to a perfect understand- 
ing, they will have an honorable claim on the 
gratitude of England and America.” These 
words, though few, are fitly chosen, and evident- 
ly foreshadow a i , if not a deter- 
mined purpose, to meet the just expectations of 
the United States. 

To a naval power the position of Ruatan is 
one of great importance, as a military depot in 
those waters ; and to England it would doubtless 
prove more d ble than Gibraltar or Malta, in 
view of the expanding commerce of those regions 
and their future settlement by the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The unhappy mixtures of Indian, Span- 
ish and negro races, which now possess Central 
America, are doomed to fade away, and their 
place will be supplied by the conquering race of 
the present era, the Anglo-Saxon stock. Whether 
that stock shall be of American origin, and un- 
der the influence of American ideas and Ameri- 
can i , or an offshoot of Great Britain, is 
the question at issue; and that it is which 
strongly interests the English government in the 
destiny of Central America. The object is to 
check the future territorial expansion of the 
United States in that quarter, and connected 
with this, to secure for herself an isthmian transit 
to the Pacific, across the narrow strip which 
there divides the two oceans, It is in pursuance 
of the permanent policy of England to seize 
upon every strong hold on the face of the globe, 
that she grasps at Ruatan, even as she now holds 
Gibraltar and Malta,and seizes Perim. She would 
build up her navigation, commerce and dominion, 
at the expense of all other nations, and will 
be satisfied with nothing short of absolute ascen- 
dency over them. This is all very well, so far 
as Europe or Asia is concerned, provided we 
enjoy equal commercial rights with her, but when 
it comes to the American continent, we claim 
that she shall have no supremacy. With the 
just and manly negation of exclusive privileges 
to ourselves upon this continent, the United States 
can never consent that England or any other 
European power should arrogate them to itself. 
Hence the Munroe declaration of former days, 
and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of our own times, 
which England has so utterly perverted as to 
render its abrogation advisable. 

It will thus be seen that the Ruatan question 
is to us what that of Perim is to France and the 
other Continental powers; and such being the 
case, we, apprehend that the present national 
government will take decided steps towards the 
settlement of this long-vexed question, upon 
terms that will be compatible with the honor, 
and coincident with the interests of this country. 
Upon a question of this national importance, 














.there will probably be an unanimity of sentiment 


and a height of zeal that will command the 
serious attention of British statesmen, und im- 
press upon them the conviction that the interest 
of the United States is, and ever must be, an 
exception to the grasping policy of that country. 
They must be made to realize that we are of the 
same race as themselves; with full as much of 
the spirit of enterprise as they have, and less of 
the trammels and embarrassments that beset 
them ; that, though void of all quixotic cham- 
pionship of immaterial issues, we are prompt to 
repel to the last extremity, any infringement 
upon our national rights, and privileges of 
position. ” 





Tax Payers or Boston.—Upon the list of 
the largest tax payers in Boston, for the past 
year, there appear the namesof one hundred and 
two persons, copartnerships and corporations, 
who are taxed one quarter of a million and up- 
wards. Of these, twenty-one were for upwards 
of half a million, and one (the Fifty Associates) 
for upwards of a million. 





Enouisu Mirirary Epvcation.—The Phil- 
adelphia Press says that “the education at the 
Royal Military College of Sandhurst, England, 
which is so much bragged of by the English, is 
so inferior as not worthy of being named on the 
same day with that received at West Point, and 
the military schools in various of our States.” 
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Memoria. —A beautiful slab of Missouri 
marble has just been received at Lexington, Ky., 
from a military company at St. Louis, to be in- 
serted in the Clay Monument. It bears upon its 
face, in raised letters, the following inscription : 
“TI would rather be right than be president. 
National Guards. St. Louis, July 4, 1857.” 





Fruits or Fanaticism.—A New Bedford 
woman, a believer in spiritualism, and recently 
a medium, has gone mad, and in her ravings 
has attempted to murder her own daughter, a 
little girl of four years, by burning and by 
smothering. 





EmiGration.—The Davenport (Iowa) News 
says that emigration up the Missouri River this 
season is unprecedented ; it isestimated that emi- 
grants are pouring into the territories at the rate 
of three thousand a day. 
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Mrininc.—Alabama boasts a silver mine, in 
Hancock County, near Huntsville, which is said 
to be very rich, and to show evidences of having 
been worked and walled up with solid masonry 
many years ago. 





America™ Literatcure.—American news- 
papers are a luxury in Russia, the postage from 
the United States being forty-five cents on 
single paper. 






















































































THE ELBOW GRIEVANCE. 

No, it is not pleasant—decidedly, it is not 
pleasant, to have a man’s sharp, nervous elbow 
thrust into your ribs, when you are counting 
upon the enjoyment of a good dinner. Such 
was our thought, the other day, as we quartered 
our pedal members under the faultless mahog 
any of the Astor House, and beheld platoon after 
platoon of the glorious army of dishes which i 
the § jan interpretation of a good dinner 
Like the squads assembling for the dress parade, 
the goodly viands fell into line, one after 
another—soup, fish, salad, patties, roast, boiled 
and stewed ; creams, fruit, ices, tarts and coffee, 
a noble army of martyre—and we were just 
about to yield to the wild delirium of the con 
test, when our left-hand neighbor opened his 
mouth, ducked his head forward, threw up his 
arm, and visited our ribs with an elbow-punch 
that made all quiver again. Looking mildly at 
the hero of this exploit, so as to anticipate his 
apology and forgive him, we discovered that he 
appeared entirely unconscious of the liberty he 
had taken with our ribs, and proceeded with un- 
abated vigor to duck and plunge and shovel as 
before, the elbow flying into us with all the reg- 
ularity and sdmething of the force of a trip- 
hammer. : 

Seeing that it was all up with our hopes of © 
enjoying a good dinner, unless this fearful nui- 
sance could be abated, we moved as far from the | 











, author of our woes as the proximity of our next | 


neighbor would allow, pinioned our arms firmiy 
to our sides, and shrunk into the smallest possi- 
ble compass. But all to no effect; the elbow- 
man seemed to expand and grow, as we re- 
treated, and to dig away harder than ever. Re- 
monstrance with him was of no effect, for he - 
appeared utterly devoid of all perception of the 
mischief he was doing—as much so as a con-— 
firmed snorer, when you awaken and expostu- 
late with him upoa the subject of his nasal obli- | 
gato. We had togive up our hopes of making 
a notable dinner, ® sit edgewise upon our chair, | 
and content oursélves with the swallowing of | 
such morsels as we could master with one hand, | 
the other being thrown entirely to the rear in the 
sideway attitude t which we were forced, in our | 
efforts to keep oat of the range of the elbow. 
man’s walking beam. ’ + 
This elbow buginess is a fearful thing, and | 
calls loudly for redress, It is as much acom- | 
plaint as sleep-walking, or snoring, and the vic- 
tim thereof should never be trusted to sit beside 
another at table. When two of these elbow- 
maniacs sit side by side, the conflict is terrible to 
behold. Each is fully conscious that the other ' 
is digging into him, but never realizes for a mo- | 
ment that he is an equal nuisance to his neigh- 
bor. We are convinced that the evil is incurable | 
in grown persons ; but children when very young, 
may be trained to avoid it, by careful attention. 
It is therefore a high duty which parents owe to | 
the world, to look to this, 
RATHER A DISAPPOINTMENT. ! 
Lord C,, 2 fast young British noblemen, find- . 
ing himself rather hard up from his turf specu- , 
lation, conceived an excellent idea of raising the 
needful from a Jew broker, the basis of the 
operation being his wife’s diamonds, for which 
he had paid £8000 sterling. “Get them dis- | 
counted and number the pieces,” said he, “and 
put paste in their place; I would not have my | 
lady suspect the substitution—it would break 
her heart.” “ Your lordship’s distanced,” said | 
the English Jew, who bet a little on the turf and 
condescended to use its language occasionally. 
“Her ladyship has the heels of you; she sold , 
me the diamonds outright last year.” } 
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“Tur Wire's Secret: or, The Struggles of 
the Heart.” —In the next number of Batiov's | 
Prorortat, we shall commence a story with the | 
above title—a romance of real life—depicting | 
scenes of unique plot and much boldness of con- 
ception. The tale is written by James Frank: | 
Lin Fitts, a name well known to our readers 
as the author of many fine productions in our 
columns, and we think the reader will agree with | 
us that for truthfulness and interest, it is fally Zz 
equal to any story we have for a long time | 
published. 





ImMiGRATION.—The annual report of the 
passengers arriving in the United States shows 
that the foreign immigration of last year was 
162,538 males, 109,020 females—total, 271,558. 
Of this number, 243,562 declared their i j 
to reside here. The following was the immigra- 
tion at the principal porta: New York, 264,787 ; 
New Orleans, 21,299; Boston, 17,444; Balti- 
more, 9079; San Francisco, 6655 ; Philadelphia, 
5660 ; Portland, 2362. Died on the voyage, 424. 











Laoer Beer in Satem.—The city author- 
ities of Salem have ¢ ip won, 
under the liquor law, against the lager beer 
saloon in that city. Several girls who attended 
it were recently fined $10 and costs, and 
sentenced to be imprisoned twenty days in the 
House of Correction, for violation of the liquor 
law. They appealed, but not finding sureties, | 
were committed to jail. The proprietwrs will 
also be prosecuted, 
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Cuixese Erymorogy.—The Mandarin Pe 
Qwei has probably been selected to administer 
Canton under the conquerors, because it is so 
necessary to make the turbulent and tricky in- 
habitants mind their P.’s and Q.’s; in other | 
words, keep Peace and Quiet in the streets. | 
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Jour ovr.—Jump out of bed the moment | 
you hear the knock at the door. The man who 
hesitates, when called, is lost. The mind should 
be made up in « minute ; for early rising is one | 
of those subjects that admit of no turning over | 
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Tux Esnry Dean —Some one has said of 
those who die young, that they are like the lambs 
which Alpine shepherds bear in their arms w | 
higher, greener pastures, for the flocks to follow. 

' 





Pexsowat.—Brave old General Seott has | 
tablished his head-quarters at Cow 
zens's West Point Hotel. 
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oom > 

\ORIAL.— A beautiful slab of Missouri 
has just been received at Lexington, Ky., 
. military company at St. Louis, to be in- 
in the Clay Monument. It bears upon its 

raised letters, the following inscription : 
ould rather be right than be president. 
al Guards. St. Louis, July 4, 1857.” 








its OF Fanaticism.—A New Bedford 
, & believer in spiritualism, and recently 
um, has gone mad, and in her ravings 
mpted to murder her own daughter, a 
irl of four years, by burning and by 
ring. 





*RATION.—The Davenport (Iowa) News 

it emigration up the Missouri River this 

's unprecedented ; it isestimated that emi- 

ire pouring into the territories at the rate 
thousand a day. 





xG.—Alabama boasts a silver mine, in 
< County, near Huntsville, which is said 
ry rich, and to show evidences of having 
rked and walled up with solid masonry 
ars ago. 





tcAN LireRature.—American news- 
re a luxury in Russia, the postage from 
ted States being forty-five cents on a 
iper. 
























































THE ELBOW GRIEVANCE. 

No, it is not pleasant—decidedly, it is not 
pleasant, to have a man’s sharp, nervous elbow 
thrust into your ribs, when you are counting 
upon the enjoyment of a good dinner. Such 
was our thought, the other day, as we quartered 
our pedal members under the faultless mahog- 
any of the Astor House, and beheld platoon after 
platoon of the glorious army of dishes which is 
the Stetsonian interpretation of a good dinner. 
Like the squads assembling for the dress parade, 
the goodly viands fell into line, one after 
another—soup, fish, salad, patties, roast, boiled 
and stewed; creams, fruit, ices, tarts and coffee, 
a noble army of martyrs—and we were just 
about to yield to the wild delirium of the con- 
test, when our left-hand neighbor opened his 
mouth, ducked his head forward, threw up his 
arm, and visited our ribs with an elbow-punch 
that made all quiver again. Looking mildly at 
the hero of this exploit, so as to anticipate his 
apology and forgive him, we discovered that he 
appeared entirely unconscious of the liberty he 
had taken with our ribs, and proceeded with un- 
abated vigor to duck and plunge and shovel as 
before, the elbow flying into us with all the reg- 
ularity and something of the force of a trip- 
hammer. 

Seeing that it was all up with our hopes of 
enjoying a good dinner, unless this fearful nui- 
sance could be abated, we moved as far from the 


‘, author of our woes as the proximity of our next 


neighbor would allow, pinioned our arms firmly 
to our sides, and shrunk into the smallest possi- 
ble compass. But all to no effect; the elbow- 
man seemed to expand and grow, as we re- 
treated, and to dig away harder than ever. Re- 
monstrance with him was of no effect, for he 
appeared utterly devoid of all perception of the 
mischief he was doing—as much so as a con- 
firmed snorer, when you awaken and expostu- 
late with him upon the subject of his nasal obli- 
gato. We had to give up our hopes of making 
a notable dinner, to sit edgewise upon our chair, 
and content ourselves with the swallowing of 
such morsels as we could master with one hand, 
the other being thrown entirely to the rear in the 
sideway attitude to which we were forced, in our 
efforts to keep out of the range of the elbow- 
man’s walking beam. ’ 

This elbow business is a fearful thing, and 
calls loudly for redress. It is as much a com- 
plaint as sleep-walking, or snoring, and the vic- 
tim thereof should never be trusted to sit beside 
another at table. When two of these elbow- 
maniacs sit side by side, the conflict is terrible to 
behold. Each is fully conscious that the other 
is digging into him, but never realizes for a mo- 
ment that he is an equal nuisance to his neigh- 
bor. We are convinced that the evil is incurable 
in grown persons ; but children when very young, 
may be trained to avoid it, by careful attention. 
It is therefore a high duty which parents owe to 
the world, to look to this. 

RATHER A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Lord C,, » fast young British nobleman, find- 
ing himself rather hard up from his turf specu- 
lation, conceived an excellent idea of raising the 
needful from a Jew broker, the basis of the 
operation being his wife’s diamonds, for which 
he had paid £8000 sterling. “Get them dis- 
counted and number the pieces,” said he, “and 
put paste in their place; I would not have my 
lady suspect the substitution—it would break 
her heart.” “Your lordship’s distanced,” said 
the English Jew, who bet a little on the turf and 
condescended to use its language occasionally. 
“Her ladyship has the heels of you; she sold 
me the diamonds outright last year.” 








“Tue Wire’s Secret: or, Phe Struggles of 
the Heart.”—In the next number of BaLiovu’s 
PrcrorrAt, we shall commence a story with the 
above title—a romance of real life—depicting 
scenes of unique plot and much boldness of con- 
ception. The tale is written by James Frank- 
Lin Fitts, a name well known to our readers 
as the author of many fine productions in our 
columns, and we think the reader will agree with 
us that for truthfulness and interest, it is fully 
equal to any story we have for a long time 
published. 





Immicration.—The annual report of the 
passengers arriving in the United States shows 
that the foreign immigration of last year was 
162,538 males, 109,020 females—total, 271,558. 
Of this number, 243,562 declared their intention 
to reside here. The following was the immigra- 
tion at the principal ports : New York, 204,787 ; 
New Orleans, 21,299; Boston, 17,444; Balti- 
more, 9079 ; San Francisco, 6655 ; Philadelphia, 
5660 ; Portland, 2362. Died on the voyage, 424. 





Lacer Beer 1n Satem.—The city author- 
ities of Salem have cc 1 p ion, 
under the liquor law, against the lager beer 
saloon in that city. Several girls who attended 
it were recently fined $10 and costs, and 
sentenced to be imprisoned twenty days in the 
House of Correction, for violation of the liquor 
law. They appealed, but not finding sureties, 
were committed to jail. The proprietors will 
also be prosecuted. 








Cuixese EryMotogy.—The Mandarin Pe- 
Qwei has probably been selected to administer 
Canton under the conquerors, because it is so 
necessary to make the turbulent and tricky in- 
habitants mind their P.’s and Q.’s; in other 
words, keep Peace and Quiet in the streets. 





Jump out.—Jump out of bed the moment 
you hear the knock at the door. The man who 
hesitates, when called, is lost. The mind should 
be made up in a minute ; for early rising is one 
of those subjects that admit of no turning over. 





Tue Earty Deap.—Some one has said of 
those who die young, that they are like the lambs 
which Alpine shepherds bear in their arms to 
higher, greener pastures, for the flocks to follow. 





Personat.—Brave old General Scott has 
stablished his head-quarters at Coz- 
zens’s West Point Hotel. 








THE CAPTAIN’S YARN. 

Conversing with the captain of a vessel, the 
other day, he related the following anecdote : 
“Thad a first-rate officer who sailed with me for 
several years. He was an excellent seaman, and 
a perfect gentl I ber I took him 
once to the Italian opera in London, and he ex- 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied with the per- 
formances, though he had no ear for music, 
didn’t understand the language, and was too 
bashful to look at the figurantes. A particular 
and very amiable trait of his character was his 
domestic affection. Sailors, reving about the 
world, are seldom very constant; but this man 
was a perfect model of conjugal fidelity. He 
was always speaking of his wife—he had no 
children—always buying presents for her in 
every port he visited. Well, one day—we were 
lying off the river Gambia, in Africa—my mate, 
after dinner, leaned back in his chair and fell 
asleep. I went on deck to smoke a cigar. 
When I came back, I found poor M. lying on 
the cabin floor—a corpse! A sudden stroke of 
apoplexy had carried him off. I was inexpressi- 
bly shocked. He had a sailor’s grave—and 
every heart on board the brig was heavy at his 
loss. 
“On the home voyage, I was thinking all the 
while of the agony of M.’s poor wife, when she 
learned of his death, and how I should break the 
news to her. She always flew down to the pier 
as soon as she heard of our brig coming up the 
bay, and I believe she could read every signal- 
flag that was thrown out from the station. Well, 
we had no sooner made fast to the wharf, than 
down came a handsome hack, and out springs 
the mate’s wife, rigged out from top to toe like a 
first-rate frigate on a gala-day, with a fathom or 
two of ribbon astern of her. ‘Poor girl!’ thought 
I, ‘how soon my tale will blanch the roses of 
your cheek.’ ‘My husband?’ she. inquired, as 
she sprang lightly on the deck, showing a pair 
of tiny feet cased in the daintiest satin shoes that 
evera French shoemaker turned out. ‘I am 
sorry to say, madam,’ said I, ‘that he has been 
very sick.’ The color came and went in her 
cheek. ‘Tell me all,’ she cried, grasping my 
arm. ‘ Well, then, madam,’ said I, ‘if I must 
say it, he is dead.’ ‘ Glad of it, by jingo!l’ was 
her answer: She was ashore and off again, in 
the trying of a reef-point—and the next week she 
was married to a merchant’s clerk.” 








THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 

The editor of the Palmer Journal tells of one 
Obadiah H——, of Coventry, Conn., who, find- 
ing that his attentions to Sally Ann didn’t meet 
the approval of Sally Ann’s parents, although 
particularly agreeable to Sally Ann _ herself, 
planned that they should escape to Palmer, get 
married, and take a wedding tour to Boston. 
Obadiah, therefore, announced his intentions of 
seeing a little of the world, while Sally Ann ob- 
tained permission to visit a friend at Willington. 
Thus far, the course of true love ran smoothly ; 
but when Obadiah and Sally Ann met in the 
cara ax} Stafford, they also, met the indignant 
gaze of Sally Ann’s father, who accompanied 
them to Palmer, took a dinner and a stroll with 
them, and then led them back home agaia. 
Obadiah felt badly about it—so badly, in fact, 
that he offered the editor fifty cents, rather than 
see his adventure in print. Poor fellow! he 
didn’t know the value of an item to an editor. 





GENUINE ELOQUENCE. 

There is no people in the world with whom 
eloquence is so universal a gift, as the Irish. 
When Leigh Ritchie was travelling in Ireland, 
he passed a man who was a painful spectacle of 
pallor, squalor and raggedness. His heart smote 
him, and he turned back. “If you are in want,” 
said Ritchie, with some degree of peevishness, 
“why don’t you beg?” “Sure it’s begging I 
am, yer honor.” “ You didn’t say a word.” 
“Ov coorse not, yer honor; but see how the 
skin is speakin’ through the holes of me trou- 
sers! and the bones cryin’ out through me skin ! 
Look at me sunken cheeks, and the famine that’s 
starin’ in me eyes! Man alive! isn’t it beggin’ 
I am with a hundred tongues?” That man de- 
served alms. 





Tue Parapise or BacHELoRS.—One of the 
most curious things that strikes a stranger in 
Paris, is the universal custom of kissing. This 
is very agreeable, when there isa “lady in the 
case,” and that lady young and pretty ; but when 
a snuffy old Frenchman throws his arms about 
your neck and salutes you on both cheeks, it is 
quite the reverse. “Take, O take, those lips 
away.” 





Money anp Bustiness.—Never was more 
specie, the basis of all sound transactions, accu- 
mulated in the great commercial cities of the 
world—and never was the prospect of universally 
abundant harvests greater. With these “ sin- 
ews of war,” a tremendous business must neces- 
sarily be driven. “Look out for the engine 
when the bell rings !”” 





A Ssarp Apprentice.—“ William,” said a 
carpenter to his apprentice, “I’m going away to 
day, and want you to grind all the tools.” 
“ Yes, sir.” The carpenter came home‘at night. 
“ William, have you ground all the tools, right 
sharp?” “All but the handsaw,” said Bill; “I 
couldn’t get quite all the gaps out of that.” 





LearRnepD ADMINISTRATOR.—An administra- 
tor on the estate of a deceased female, in New 
Hampshire, advertises for sale at auction ‘the 
wearing apparel of Mrs. A O——, deceased, 
consisting of one bed, two carpets and one sleigh.” 








PersonaL.—Lieut. Maury has received from 
the Archbishop Ferdinand of Austria the gold 
medal for art and science, awarded to him by 
his imperial majesty, the Emperor of Austria. 

Trvue.—He that knows himself, knows others ; 
and he that is ignorant of himself, could not write 
a very profound lecture on other men’s heads. 





Parer Mitz1s.—The first paper-mill in New 
England was established at Milton, in 1728. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

It is positively affirmed that the Prince of 
Wales is writing a book about bugs and insects. 

Many men toil to obtain property, which is 
squandered by their heirs after they are dead. 

Last year, the taxes in New York were only 
$8,066,566 22! A pretty round sum to pay! 

Order and method render all things easy; the 
universe itself is a model of perfect order. 

It has been generally observed that those who 
are cruel to animals make bad citizens. 

The liberal party in Mexico wish the country 
under the eagle’s wing. 

Let both husband and wife beware of the first 
unkind word ; it is as dangerous as the first glass. 

Adrian Phelps, who stole mail-bags, last year, 
is to pass three years in prison therefor. 

Never ridicule what you cannot comprehend ; 
you thereby betray your own ignorance. 

The order of Jesuits are-baitéimg a church 
and college on the outskirts of Washington. 

Nearly all great men have passed through ad- 
versity ; it is a stern but salutary echool. 

Napoleon III. lately completed his 50th year. 
He was born at the Tuileries, April 20th, 1808. 

Systematic ill-doers generally slander other 
people in the hope of covering theirown infamy. 

A son of Mr. Lewis Ferry, of Easthampton, 
Mass., is serving in the British army in India. 

Retain your self-respect in whatever circum- 
stances you are placed ; if that is lost, all is lost. 

The crop of grapes in Indiana will be short, 
this year. The ladies took the vines for hoops. 

Debt subjects a man to more slander than 
crime, and is apt to raise up deadly enemies. 

Potiphar Curtis thinks ladies, before long, will 
be admitted generally to vote at elections. 

No man can hope to find real happiness in this 
world, except in the bosom of his family. 

We learn that in Walpole, Mass., more than 
seven hundred shade-trees were set out May Ist. 

Riches generally paralyze noble and laudable 
exertions, particularly if they are inherited. 

The vaults of the banks in our large cities are 
literally overflowing with specie. 

The cold neglect of supposed friends, when in 
poverty, is harder to bear than poverty itself. 

THE PRAIRIE HEN. 

Prentice, a professed disciple of Epicurus, dis- 
courses upon the merits of this bird. after the 
following fashion : “ Excepting the regular Eng- 
lish or jack-snipe, the woodcock, and the blue- 
wing duck, it is beyond all comparison the best 
bird found in the West. It resembles venison in 
color, but more especially in its quality of keep- 
ing for a great length of time. We have eaten 
them a month after shot, they having been kept 
in the feathers, and ‘undrawn’ in weather 
warmer than the present, and found them as 
free from taint as if shot but the day previous. 
In fact, when killed in the winter, they are notfit 
to eat until they are keptaweek. There is great 
art in cooking them. They should be broiled or 
roasted a little under-done, and, while cooking, 
should be basted frequently with copious gravy 
buter, seasoned wrth salt pepper; eat while 
very hot, with wild-plum jelly.” 








THE RULING PASSION. 

The ruling passion strong in death was never 
more manifest than in the case of Lady Coven- 
try, who, when death was stealing her charms, 
refused to let even her nurses see her once trans- 
cendently beautiful face. Walpole, in his letters, 
thus speaks of her: ‘“ Poor Lady Coventry! It 
is hard upon a standard beauty when she is in a 
deep consumption. She lay constantly on a 
couch, with a pocket-glass in her hand, and 
when that told how great the change was, she 
took to her bed. The last fortnight she had no 
light in her room but the light of a tea-kettle ; 
and, at last, took the things in through the cur- 
tains of her bed, without suffering them to be 
undrawn.” This reminds us of Pope’s dying 
belle : 


‘¢ One wouldn’t sure be frightful when one’s dead— 
And, Betty! give this cheek a little red.” 





A New Pray.—The new play ed to 





DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 

““The.Gold Robbers: or, The Australian Adventurers,” 
8 tale by H. B. Benner. 

‘“‘ The Mocker,” a story by Emmy R. Pacs. 

“To Jeannie,” verses by H. D. ATwoop. 

“Roving Cecile: or, The Cross of the Desert,” a tale 
of the great American Sahara, by Mas. C. F. Gunry. 

“The Captive Maiden’s Vision,” in verse by Epwarp 8. 


“ 
ht aaa make up my Mind,” stanzas by Joux Ross 


x. 

“ Sumething New,” a story by Margaret Verne. 

“Doctor Nelson's Adventure,” a tale by Wituam 8. 

RRIS. 
** Lines to a Loved One,” by Wri Ware. 
“ Gossip yith the Reader.’ 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“Portrait of ‘Smutty Bear,” a Chief of the Sioux 
tribe of Indians. 

Lik of Louis Nap 
genie. 

Portrait of Count de Persigny, late French Minister. 

Picture of a Corricolo, or Neapolitan Diligence. 


The Fantasie Yaeht, built for the Archduke Maximilian 
of Austria. 


An Abyssinian Soldier in full military costume. 


Costume of the People of the Black Forest and Bava- 
tian Swabia. 


Costume of the people of Baden and Bavaria. 
A large, whole page picture, representing a Fox Chase 
France. 





and the Empress Eu- 


in 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

1G One copy of the Frag, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign Ltems. 


Prince Gortschakoff is about to resign the 
governorship of Poland, but is to retain the com- 
mand of the army in that country. 

Dr. Parola, of Turin, has been prescribin; 
ergot of rye as a remedy for consumption ; an 
he reports that he has cured sixteen cases out of 
thirty-one of confirmed consumption in an ad- 
vanced stage. 

According to the European journals, the 
grippe, or influenza, has been very fatal in Italy, 
Germany and France. In Turin and Rome, 
the bills of mortality have of late reported three 
fold the usual number of deaths. 

At a funeral in London, lately, the flooring on 
which the funeral guests were standing gave way, 
and ten of them were precipitated into a cellar 
below, and instantly covered with heaps of debris. 
It was with difficulty that they were extricated. 

Russia is striving to distinguish herself in 
literature, now-a-days. A new literary journal 
has commenced its career in Moscow, under the 
title of the Atheneum. It isa weekly periodi- 
cal, is to contain accounts and reviews of all the 
novelties in Russian literature, and is edited by 
Mr. E. Korsh. 





France, it is whispered, is on bad terms again 
with Austria. Indeed, Napoleon, for some rea- 
son or other, is disposed to quarrel with every 
court except Russia. Has he the elder Napo- 
leon’s dream in his mind, of universal conquest ? 
Does he really think of dividing Europe and 
Asia between himself and the czar? 

About £3000 worth of plate has been stolen 
from the residence of Lord Deley, in Grosvenor 
Square, London, although the safe which had 
contained it was found locked. This affair has 
caused considerable alarm in the neighborhood, 
especially as it was understood that in the plate- 
room two or three servants slept, well armed. 





Bewdrops of Eisdom. 


r 

We open the hearts of others when we open 
our own. 

Listen _ would learn; be silent if you 
would be safe. 

To hear patiently and answer precisely are 
the great perfections of conversation. 

The praises of others may be of use, in teach- 
ing us, not what we are, but what we ought to 


The idle should not be classed among the 
living ; they are a sort of dead men who can’t 

buried. ‘ 

What home in after life is beloved like the 
walls that girt round the innocent days of our 
childhood # 

Alas! the flame of friendship shines but in the 
nights of life, for the sun of prosperity over- 
powers its rays. 

Truth is a rock of strength sufficient to bear 
the universe ; error, a mire in which bodies sink 
in proportion to their gravity. 

Keep doing, always doing. Wishing, dream- 
ing, intending, murmuring, talking, sighing, and 
repining, are all idle and profitless employments. 

The pride of no person in a flourishing con- 
dition is more justly to be dreaded thai that of 
him who is mean and cringing under a doubtful 





be performed in a few days at the Howard 
Atheneum, written expressly for the establish- 
ment, is from the pen of M. M. Ballou, the well- 
known publisher, of this city. The plot is en- 
tirely original, and the scene is laid in the city 
of Havana and its environs, thé whole piece be- 
ing designed especially to bring forward Mrs. 
Barrow, Mr. Wallack, Mr. Owens, Mr. Jordon, 
Mr. Norton, and others of this remarkable com- 
any, in parts adapted to their several styles. 
Mir. Owens, I understand, has an excessively 
funny part in the piece, as Seth Swap, a returned 
Yankee, on his way home to Jonesville, State of 
Maine, from the silver mines of Mexico. The 
play will be brought out with new scenery and 
new costumes.—Joston corr. N. Y. Times. 





An oLtp FerrymMan.—They have a veteran 
ferryman between Troy and West Troy, N. Y., 
known as “ Brommy.” On the first of May, he 
completed the fiftieth year of his service. The 
first duty he performed as ferryman, was poling 
a boat from one side of the river to the other. 
Now, steam ferry-boats are employed. 





A Mania.—There seems to be a mania, 
lately, all over the country, for swallowing arti- 
ficial teeth and gold plates. Now, artificial teeth 
are the most indigestible articles of diet imagina- 
ble; and what sense is there in absorbing a ser- 
vice of gold plate ? 





Srrixc Bonnets.—The ladies persist in 
wearing homeopathic bonnets, this spring, and 
so they will next summer, in spite of tan, 
freckles and tic doulodreaux. Well—Fashion 
is a queer thing! 





A New Orper at THE Navy Yarp.—A 
new order has been promulgated at the Navy 
Yard, which prevents all visitors from entering 
any of the workshops or the ropewalk. 





LawRENce, Stone & Co.—The whole amount 
of claims on this firm, thus far proved, is about 
$2,875,000—a terrible aggregate. 











MisERaBLe.— Why is astar like an old barn? 
Because there are r-a-t-s in both. 





and unprosp fortune. 

He that sympathises in all the happiness of 
others, perhaps himself enjoys the safest happi- 
ness, and he that is warned by all the folly of 
others, has perhaps attained the soundest wisdom. 

Young men who are confined to labor or busi- 
ness, even twelve hours a day, can take an hour 
and a half of what is left to study, which will 
amount to two months in the course of a year. 

Habits influence the character pretty much as 
under currents influence a vessel,,and whether 
they speed us on the way of our wishes, or ge- 
tard our progress, their effect is not the less 
important because imperceptible. 





Soker’s Wudget. 


The heaviest kind of brick is the brick in the 
hat. 





The man who moved an amendment injured 
his spine by the operation. 

“ They who drink beer, think beer,’’ was the 
remark of one who pretended to know. 

Why is the sofa that your father is sitting on, 
like railroad stock? Because it is below par. 

Lightning rods take the mischief ont of the 
clouds—enlightening rods take it out of bad 
boys. 

An editor out west says “if time is money ” 
he would like to exchange a little of his for the 
“ hard.” 

The sheep in the meadow, and the axe in the 
forest, alike contribute their “chops” for the 
benefit of man. 

One of our writers asks what sort of animals 
are the laziest? Oysters, of course—they never 
get out of their bed till they are pulled out. 

“ Pa, aint I growing tall?” ‘“ Why, what's 
our height, sonny ?”’ “ Why, I’m seven feet 
acking ayard. Aint that some, old hoss ?” 

The Society for the promotion of Agricultu- 
ral Knowledge, in Spunkville, have just decided 
that the best food for calves is their mother’s 
milk. 

The late Mr. John Jones being asked by a 
friend how he kept from being involved in quar- 
rels, replied, “‘ By letting the angry person have 
all the quarrel to himself.” 

An Indian being in a large city on a public 
occasion, was looking upon a display of fire- 
works, when he was asked if he had ever seen 
anything so extraordinary? “Ugh!” was the 
response, “Indian seen burning prairie.” 


| 
| 
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Quill and Scissors. 
The Prince of Wales has been travelling in 
Ireland incog. He is weakly in constitution, 





| somewhat puny in appearance, and deficient in 


height. Prince Albert is taller, more robust, 
and much more liked. The brothers have the 
reputation of fighting with each other until it 
was found necessary to separate them altogether. 

Herr Fruth is in London with a new musical 
invention, called a “semeiomelodeon,” a ma- 
chine intended to facilitate the study of music by 
sounding the note of the scale shown to the 
pupil. There is ingenuity in the idea, and it 
brings with it its recommendations and testimo- 
nials—among the latter one from M. Feétis. 

There is a man in Cincinnati who has four 
short fingers on each hand, reaching about to 
the first joint of a finger of usual length; and 
the Gazette says that this physical deformity of 
the hand can be traced back through various 
members of his family for a period of one hun- 
dred and sighty years 

The Governor of Wisconsin now gets a yearly 
income of $1200. A proposition having been 
recently introduced in the legislature to increase 
the salary to $2000, Governor Randall notified 
the members of that body that if adopted, 
he would veto the measure, whereupon the 
proposition was dropped. 

The Prussian extradition case at Paduca, 
iiy., has resulted in the discharge of the defen- 
dant, Dessling, and he has commenced suits 
against the New York lawyer, Lessan, and the 
Prussian police officer, for false imprisonment, 
laying the damages at $20,000 in each case. 

Among the patents just issued by the govern- 
ment we observe one to Oliver Son, ot Alex- 
andria County, Va., tor a method of mye 
pocket books. This is all very well, but coul 
one be issued for filling them it would be very 
gratifying to the public. 

The learned traveller, Baron Von Weimanns, 
of Bayracult, who intended to make a journey 
into the interior of Africa, in order to ascertain 
the fate of Dr. Vogel, died at Cairo, recently, of 
lockjaw, occasioned by an unsuccessful dentistic 
operation. 

Three pianos have been made from the wood 
of the Charter Oak. It takes a high polish, and 
the instruments which the wood encloses are of 
the best description. Yankee Doodle is said to 
sound well on them. 

An imperial return asserts that next year 
France will have fifteen iron paddle and screw 
steamers, independent of sailing ships fitted with 
screws, and gunb » steam ports, and 
floating batteries. 

The London Globe’s Paris correspondent 
states that Lola Montes is understood to have 
concluded an engagement at a cafe chantant, in 
the Champs Elysees, at a salary. of 22,000f. for 
the coming season. 

The Queen of England recently sent a present 
of six pounds to the wife of a poor man who 
had three children at one birth. The gift was 
made in conformity with an old custom. 

At Bellbrook, Illinois, a little son of Mr. 
Etehelberger was throwing parched corn into his 
open mouth, when a grain lodged in his wind- 
pipe, causing his death in a few moments. 

The Dublin Evening Post states that some 
progress has been made in a subscription for the 
erection of a statue of Oliver Goldsmith in the 
neighborhood of Trinity College. 

A grand annual ¢onvention of the German 
musical societies of the Western States will take 
place in Pittsburg in June. The assemblage 
will comprise over 1000 singers. 

Col. Ben: in speaking of Congressional 
matters, aid’ bs never “ paired off’’ but osice in 
his life, and that was with a young woman, the 
night he got married. 

A panorama of New York is on exhibition in 
a church in Detroit. Horace Greeley and N. P. 
Willis are represented as walking down Broad- 
way arm in arm. 

The public-spirited people of East Walpole 
set out over seven hundred trees on May Day, 
at intervals of forty feet, on the public roads. 

Portland papers e that op 
have been commenced by government with ref- 
erence to building a fort on Hog Island Ledge. 

Four or five of the Philadelphia fire engine 
companies have resolved to procure steam fire 
engines, at their own expense. 

Rembrandt Peale recently visited Richmond, 
Va., to present his portrait of Chief Justice 
Marshall to the State. 

The work on the far-famed Hoosac tunnel is 
now vigorously prosecuted from both sides of 
the mountain. 

There are five hundred and fifty men at pres- 
employed in the Portsmouth, (N. H.) Navy 

ard. 











RNlarriages. 


In this city. by Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. J. Henry Marsh 
to Miss Hannah Jackson Brown. 
By Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. John K. Sawteli to Miss Mar- 
8. 


tha Adam: 

By Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Hammond Chamberlain to 
Miss Mehitable Caswell. 

By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Eben W. Onion to Miss 
Alice Jane Wood, both of Dorchester. 

By Rev. Mr. Smith, William A. Field to Miss Ellen A. 
Armstrong. 

By Rev. Mr. McCurdy, Mr. Charles Frizell to Miss The- 
resa Garvin. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr. Ellis, Mr. Abel Hutchins. 
of Concord, N. H., to Miss Mary C. Keed. 

At Boxbury, by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. Mark P. Hodg- 
kins to Miss Kate Rider. 

At Brighton, by Kev Mr. Whitney, Mr. Benjamin F. 
Ricker to Mies Caroline E. Fletcher. 
Key. Mr. Holland, Otis Symonds, 

’. Dillaway 


b: 

Esq. of Boston, to Mise Sarah W. Dilla > 

At Salem, by Kev. Dr. Thompson, Henry E. Jenks, E«q. 
to Miss Sarah F. Safford. 

At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Burden, Mr. Nathaniel 8. 
Gilley to Miss Elizabeth 8. Meivin. 

At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Richards, Mr. John Cozzens, of 
Natick, to Mise Carra A. Gale. 

At Billerica, by Rev. Mr. Stearns, Mr. Edwin Fletcher, 
of Acton, to Miss Mary Jenkins. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Chace B. 
Pierce to Mrs. Louisa Hammond 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. Charles M. 
Harrington to Mies Lucy Goulding. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Anna Howard, 70; Mr. Geo. A. Robin- 
son; Mrs. Eusebia Ripley, 65; Mrs. Naney Louisa Brown, 
29; Mrs. Lydia 8. Burley, 30; Mr. William ©. Bachelor, 
66; Mrs Louisa Choate; Mr. John Mainke, 56; Widow 
Sarah fmith. 66; Mrs. Phebe Bradford, 61. 

At Cambridge, Widow Sally Atkins, 77. 

At Dorchester, Mr. William P. Barnard, 4) 

At Brookline, Mr. Henry W. Carr, 51 

At Lynn, Mr. Ebenezer Newell, 76; Mr. Archibald 
Frame, 29. 

At Salem, Widow Dorothy Safford, 8); Mr. Benjamin 
Thayer, 44; Widow Sarah Merril), 71 

At Newburyport, Mre Clara Lunt. 38. 

At West Newbury, Mrs. Mary A. Kimball, 25. 

At Rochester, Widow Patience Hail, 83 

At Sudbury, Widow Susannah Smith, 71 

At New Bedford, Widow Harriet Richardson, 40; Mr 
George Mills, of Baltimore, 40 

At Westport, Capt Alden Davis, 80; Mra. Abby Gif- 
ford, 62 

At Taunton, Mrs. Hannah Field, 21. 

At South Dartmouth, Mr. Barker Cushman. 64. 

At Springfield, Mr. Henry Adams, 62; Mrs. Carolive L. 
Rider, 28 

At Nantucket, Mrs. Adeline Coffin, #) 

At Hawley, Mr. Calvin 8. Longley, 48 

At Northfield. Mrs. Martha 8. Stratton, %). 

At Mendon. Mr. Seth T. Davenport, 21. 

At Chesterfield. Mrs. Williams. widow of Mr. Charles 
Williams, %) 

At Pittsfield, Dr William Coleman, 92. 

At Bowdoinham, Me, Capt. Heatherby 








Randall, 92 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MOTHER’S FUNERAL. 


BY R. D. JOHNSON. 
Arrayed in garniture of woe, 
With footsteps tremulous and slow, 
About the streets the mourners go! 


List to the low, funereal bell, 
Mufiled and scarcely audible 
It tolls, alas! a mother’s knell! 


Around the sable troop appear 
Tears upon manhood’s cheek severe, 
And brows up-knit with mortal fear. 


And there are low, unbidden sighs 
From women, whose meek, drooping eyes 
Darken us with a sad surmise. 


Arrayed in garniture of woe, 
With footsteps feeble, faint and slow, 
Into the place of graves they go! 


O’er dust they tread with choking breath, 
Man's history writ their feet beneath, 
In but two chapters—Birth and Death! 


* Ashes to ashes—dust to dust!” 
Grave, hold our treasure, till the just 
Soar upward from their beds of dust! 


Arrayed in garniture of woe, 
With footsteps lingering and slow, 
From out the Golgotha they go! 


They tread the threshold which of yore 
She trod who ne’er shall pass it more, 
And grief afresh unlocks its store. 


The unpressed bed--the vacant chair— 
The picture on the wall is there; 
The shade remains—the form is—2v/ere ? 


The little children grieve to see 
Their father’s lonely misery, 
And crowd in wonder round his knee. 


Enough! why further seek to show 
How grief’s unfailing fountains flow, 
And antedate, perchance our woe? 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE OLD HOUSE. 


BY E. H. BENNETT. 

“Wuo is moving into the old house?” in- 
quired Mrs. Fulton of her husband, as they sat 
in their pleasant parlor one cold, March morn- 
ing, four years ago. 

“ An old acquaintance of yours; but one you 
have not seen for many years.” 

“ An old acquaintance of mine!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Fulton, rising from the table and going to 

the window. “Do tell me who it is, James ?” 

“Harry Dudley’s widow, Mary.” 

“James!” Mrs. Fulton crossed the room and 
stood beside her husband, with a pale cheek, and 
trembling lip; “James, you do not surely mean 
to tell me that Mrs. Dudley has so fallen—she 
whom I last saw in her splendid city mansion, 
with her carriage and servants, her magnificent 
rooms, and her elegant nursery—surely, surely, 
you are not in earnest ?” 

‘In sad and soberearnest, Mary. Smith told 
me all about them yesterday, and I meant to 
have spoken to you of them before. When 
Harry died, which you know we heard was quite 
unexpectedly, the greater part of his property 
was involved, and after all the debts were paid, 
Mrs. Dudley found herself with a very small 
income, and five little children to support. IJt 
seems they have been very unfortunate, for of 
these five, three are dead, and the eldest boy, 
John, has not been heard of for two years or 
more. The youngest is a beautiful girl, but 
Smith says, a great sufferer, afflicted with lame- 
ness, I believe. You see what changes a few 
years make, Mary. It only seems like yesterday 
that you used to fret because we could not aiford 
to live as the Dadleys did, and now you have all 
you want in this world, while she, poor thing, 
has come from bad to worse, until the old house 
over the way, her little furniture, and a very 
trifling income, is all her possession. But there, 
don’t ery, my wife, you have the means and the 
will to assist them, if assistance they will accept, 
and I will gladly do anything in my power to 
benefit poor Harry Dudley’s widow and orphan. 
Our owp child may need a friend some day.” 

Need I say, after repeating this conversation, 
that Mr. Fulton and his wife were people whom 
prosperity had failed to render proud and cold- 
hearted? And many in the town of C 
blessed the day that brought them from a distant 
State to dwell among us. C—— had been their 
home for sixteen years—here their only child was 
born, and here they had prospered and grown 
rich—and so dear had it become to Mrs. Fulton, 
that she seldom bestowed a thought on her child- 
hood’s home, unless reminded by some incident 
like the subject of their conversation. 

But her husband’s story brought to mind 
many long-forgotten events of her young days, 
and long she sat that morning, recalling the past, 
and all in it that related to her widowed friend. 

She remembered now the happy school girl, 
whose reputation as an only daughter and heir- 
ess had won the consideration of their teachers, 
and the enmity of less fortunate companions. 

She remembered too the idolized betrothed 
of the rich and handsome Dudley, on whom the 
knowledge that she was in reality poor, produced 
no effect, save joy that he could place her in the 

station she deserved ; and then, last of all, came 
the recollection of the fondly loved, and exulting 
wife and mother, who with such joyful pride had 
taken her young guest away from the gay throng 
that crowded her splendid parlors, to show her 
what she styled her treasures. 

With feelings of shame and self.reproach, Mrs. 
Fulton remembered how enviously she had 
looked on the richly-attired and beautiful mother 
bending over her sleeping cherubs, then with 
gentle hand drawing the curtains around each 
little bed, and with a whispered blessing on her 
darlings, onee more seeking the gay crowd 
below. 

Where now was all the splendor that had given 
rise to so much jealousy? Where now were the 
beauteous babes over whom the mother leaned 
with such fullness of love? Gone, gone, all 
gone. Widowed, in poverty, of her treasures 
one poor, afflicted one alone remained to share 
her sorrows; little wonder was it that she who 
had murmuringly wished her friend’s lot had 
been her own, now offered up a silent but fervent 
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thanksgiving that her prayer had not been 
granted. 

But deeply as Mrs. Fulton felt for her friend, 
there were many in the world more to be pitied 
than Harry Dudley’s widow. True she had 
fallen from an enviable station, she was poor, 
and suffering under many heavy afflictions, not 
the least of which was the dread uncertainty as 
to the fate of her son; but Mrs. Dudley pos- 
sessed a strong mind and a buoyant spirit, that 
rose above trials and sorrows suflicient to have 
crushed another tothe earth. In her sorest need, 
in her darkest hour, she yet could say, with a 
hopeful smile, “it is for the best.” 

One after another she had laid her babes in the 
grave, and though her tears fell fast, and the pale 
cheek and trembling lip told the bitter sorrow 
that was preying on her heart, not a murmur 
escaped the stricken mother, and to those who 
murmured with her she said, “They are better 
off, my fatherless babes.” 

But the loss of those three innocents, hard as 
it was to bear, was easy in comparison to the 
wearing sorrow occasioned by the unknown fate 
of her first born ; he on whom she had depended 
as the prop and stay of her old age, on whom, 
in fact, she had centered more love than she 
herself was aware of, was gone, and his fate was 
a mystery. 

She rarely spoke of him, never to strangers ; 
but his portrait was never out of her sight; 
and for hours she would gaze on the sea, 
lost in sad thoughts, while the deep sighs that 
burst from her bosom told a piteous tale. For 
Margaret’s sake, Mrs. Dudley hid her grief as 
carefully as possible, and in attending to her 
afflicted child, she no doubt found comfort, or at 
least, alleviation for her sorrow. 

The old house, to which we have before allud- 
ed, was admirably suited to their wants and 
means, being a square, ancient-looking building, 
adapted more for comfort than splepdor, with 
very pleasant rooms, a good prospect, and a 
large garden. When furnished with neatness 
and good taste, it presented quite an inviting 
appearance; and Margaret, rejoicing at her 
emancipation from the hated city, was never 
tired of expatiating on the delights they would 
enjoy in the new home. 

The good people of C—— lost no time in 
calling on the strangers ; and offers of friendship 
and trifling offices of kindness were showered on 
them, until Mrs. Dudley felt as if a good provi- 
dence had surely guided her steps among us. 

Mrs. Fulton was one of the first to enter the 
doors of the old house, and the broken friend- 
ship was renewed, and bound by closer bonds 
than ever. She saw them almost daily, and her 
presence was looked for, and welcomed as some- 
thing pleasant and cheering. There they sat day 
after day, the mother and daughter, with books or 
needlework, quietly passing the hours ; and Mrs. 
Fulton, herself lively and active, deplored the 
cruel necessity that compelled beautiful Marga- 
ret Dudley to remain a prisoner in that little 
quiet parlor, when the sun was shining so 
brightly, and the mild, waym atmosphere told of 
the near approach of spring. 

“Can nothing be done for her?” she asked 
her husband, when one evening they had returned 
from a visit at the old house over the way. 
“Cannot we do anything for her? Mrs. Dudley 
says their physician thought her case anything 
but hopeless.” 

“T think myself there is much room for hope, 
but then the expense would be enormous. Mar- 
garet says she cannot consent to go away from 
her mother, and to insure success she ought to 
be under the constant care of a skilful surgeon, 
who to remain here must of course leave his 
whole business for a time, which scarcely any 
one would do, and if he did, would expect a 
return far beyond their means to make. Itis a 
very sad case, and one I have often thought over, 
but I can come to no satisfactory conclusion.” 

“Ts it not a son of your old friend, Judge 
Flemming, that Cousin Walter speaks so highly 
of in his last letter?” 

“Yes, but what of that ?” 

“Could he not be induced to come, think you? 
If he possesses the skill Walter says he does, he 
would be just the one to attend Margaret.” 

“‘My dear Mary, Lewis Flemming has more 
business than he can attend to at home, and you 
know money would be no inducement to him.” 

“ But suppose we invite Walter to come and 
see us ; tell him the circumstances, and ask him 

to bring his friend with him? If he merits the 
praise Walter bestows, he will not refuse.” 

“It will require some nice diplomacy, Mary, 
for the Flemmings are rather difficult people to 
deal with, rich and proud, but withal, excellent 
at heart. If any one can manage it, Walter 
can, and you might as well try at once; he can 
but refuse.” 

But Lewis Flemming did not refuse; and he 
not only gave his friend permission to write, but 
himself penned a courteous letter to Mrs. Fulton, 
in which he assured her that his visit would be 
doubly satisfactory if he could be the means of 
restoring her young friend to health. 


“Ts there any hope, doctor?’ Mrs. Dudley 
was dreadfully agitated; her usual firmness was 
evidently giving way, and she trembled violently 
as she asked the question. 

“Every hope, my dear madam,” said the 
young physician, kindly. “ Nay, you may say 
acertainty; but Miss Dudley will have to un- 
dergo severe pain, and the cure cannot be effected 
for some time.” 

“Doctor!” Lewis Flemming started. He 
was passing one of the doors of Mr. Fulton’s 
conservatory, and he might well mistake the 
beautiful vision for the “angel of the flowers.” 
“Tam sorry I frightened you, doctor; but I 
have been waiting here so long—I wanted to see 
you first—I—I—” 

Dr. Flemming was by this time aware that his 
companion was no spirit, but a veritable human, 
beautiful as a fairy, but nevertheless, an inhabi- 
tant of earth. Moreover, having a very kind 
heart, in spite of his pride and riches, he very 
earnestly entreated the lovely girl to be calm, 
and tell him what had so agitated her ; but find- 
ing that she was suffering from painful excite- 
ment of some kind, he very quietly led her into 





the conservatory, seated her beside him on one 
of the flower benches, and patiently waited until 
she was able to explain herself. 

Her tears stopped in a few minutes, and re- 
moving her hands from her face, she told him 
she was Bella Fulton, that she loved Margaret 
Dudley very much, that she had waited there all 
the afternoon to ask him if Margaret would get 
well. Here her tears seemed likely to flow 
afresh, but the doctor smiled so pleasantly that 
she took courage, and waited quietly for his 
answer. 

1 don’t know all he said; but I do know that 
he called her “ my dear child” twice; that she 
was quite satisfied with his account of dear 
Maggie, and that half an hour after, when she 
entered the room where he was sitting with her 
parents, and they thinking it was the first time 
their guest had seen their daughter, were about 
to introduce them;tke doctor smiled his peculiar 
pleasant smile, and claimed acquaintance with 
Miss Fulton. 

That night, when Cousin Walter visited the 
doctor’s room. previous to entering his own, he 
found that gentleman buried in a profound 
study, apparently obliyious of all earthly mat- 
ters. After some little conversation about the 
new patient, in which said Walter appeared 
deeply interested, they both relapsed into reverie, 
which was at last broken by the doctor observing 
that he never saw a more angelic face in his life. 

“ What is she like ?” eagerly inquired Walter. 

“T should not think you would have to ask 
me,” laughed the doctor, looking at his friend 
in astonishment. 

“O, I cannot trust Mary’s description. Ac- 
cording to her account she must be perfection.” 

“But cannot you trust your own eyes ?” 

“T have never seen her. Whodo you mean ?” 
asked Walter, beginning to suspect that they 
were playing at cross purposes. 

“O, you mean Miss Dudley,” said the doctor, 
with an attempt to hide his confusion. 

“And you mean my little cousin. Well, never 
mind, give me a description of the beautiful 
Margaret, and I wont-say another word about 
the blunder.” 

“T cannot do her justice, I am afraid. To 
me she seemed a very lovely, interesting girl, 
with black hair and brown eyes, a fair, marble- 
like complexion, and a beautifulhand. I should 
think she possessed great fortitude, for when I 
told her she would have intense pains to bear, 
she closed her eyes for an instant, as if afraid, 
then looking at me as if resolved, she quietly 
said, ‘I can bear it ;’ and there was something in 
that look that told me she could. But stop, 
Walter, don’t go away yet. Why, what possesses 
him to rush out of the room in that fashion? I 
used to think I understood Walter better than 
any man living, but he becomes a greater puzzle 
to me every day.” 

Lewis Flemming was not the only one to 
whom Cousin Walter was a puzzle. Mrs. Ful- 
ton had long formed a nice little plot in which 

er wealthy cousin and her beatiful daughter 
<= to play: the pr ipel parts, but somehow 
airs did not prog to her satisfs and 


had overlooked, and which I knew you would 


feel interested in.” 

“Please don’t say anything more about it. I 
am quite certain I have a great deal to learn; for 
when Cousin Sophia was here last time from 
New York, I heard her tell mama that she 
ought to be ashamed of me; that I was as igno- 
rant as a little Hottentot, and she hoped I would 
not come to the city until she was married and 
away.” 

“ That was very flattering to you, certainly; 
but was Cousin Sophia very accomplished ?” 

“O, very; she used to sing nothing but Ital- 
ian songs to papa; and she talked nothing but 
German with MP Van Brocken ; and she always 
corrected young Duncey’s Greek translations. 
But here comes Cousin Walter, and I must run 
away. O,I wish I knew as much as Cousin 
Sophia, and then he would not laugh at me.” 

“ And Iam very thankful you don’t,” mur- 
mured the doctor, as she disappeared from the 
room. “ But there, what a fool I am, it is Wal- 
ter she loves, and I have been dreaming all 
manner of impossibilities. I suppose I am 
doomed to old bachelorhood, and must resign 
myself to fate.” 

And so, rather unhappy and dissatisfied, the 
friends went from C——. Lewis with the con- 
viction that the girlish, beautiful Bella loved his 
friend; Walter no less certain that Margaret 
Dudley was deeply attached to the kind and 
handsome doctor. Neither did those who staid 
behind feel quite easy as to the result of the 
visit. 

True, Margaret Dudley had passed the most 
trying parts of her cure with firmness and cour- 
age, and was now likely to enjoy the beauties of 
summer as she had not done for several years. 
But Mrs. Dudley, while she rejoiced at her 
child’s recovery, sighed when she saw the new 
light that burned in Margaret’s brown eyes, and 
felt that her daughter for the first time had a 
secret she was unwilling to impart to her. Like 
Walter, she believed that her child cherished a 
secret passion for Lewis Flemming, and rightly 
judging that he entertained none other than a 
friendly regard for his fair patient, she trembled 
at the consequences to her delicate and sensitive 
daughter. 

Mrs. Fulton truly joined with her friend in 
rejoicing over the benefits derived from her 
plans ; but at the same time her heart whispered 
that those plans had signally failed, as far as her 
own interest was concerned. Mrs. Fulton was 
ambitious for her child, as most fond mothers 
are ; but she had an instinctive dread of letting 
her open-hearted husband know what she had 
been plotting about, and consequently there 
seemed something like a secret weighing on her 
mind; and having been in the habit of telling 
her James every little thought heretofore, such a 
secret was hard to bear, and Mrs. Fulton felt 
decidedly ill at ease. ; 

Poor little Bella, unconscious of what had 
changed her, felt sad and dispirited; the house 
seemed lonely, and even her interest in dear 
Maggie’s recovery failed to arouse*her frowa the 





? 


their visit drew to a close without any symptoms 
on his part t¥at his beautiful young cousin had 
made any very deep impression on his heart. 
True, he was unusually serious at times, and 
frequently held long conversations with Bella, but 
the closest scrutiny failed to detect more than 
brotherly regard in his conduct. 

With equal dissatisfaction did Mrs. Fulton 
remark that her child’s high spirits had deserted 
her; that she very seldom laughed, never sung 
her favorite merry songs; and seemed to have 
grown much older in a very short time. 

The family were at breakfast on the morning 
that their departure was spoken of, and on 
Walter’s remarking that they should start on the 
third day, Bella spilled the coffee she was car- 
rying to her lips, and evinced so much confusion 
that Mrs. Fulton whispered to her that she had 
better go and change the injured dress. Walter 
and her father laughed at her ; while Lewis fixed 
his dark eyes for an instant on her blushing 
face, then looked very earnestly into his coffee 
cup, and left his breakfast half finished. 

Later in the day, when the visit to Margaret 
was paid, and Walter left very contentedly read- 
ing aloud to her, the doctor surprised Bella 
Fulton in her father’s library, and having pre- 
vented her first impulse from being carried out, 
soon had her in deep conversation. There was 
a great charm for Lewis Flemming in the artless 
girl’s fearless simplicity, and he thought with a 
shudder of the time that might come when she 
would be as cold, as superficial, as fashionable as 
those whom he had met in the society of his 
native city. 

“ What a delightful task to teach this beauti- 
ful girl to love, to win her innocent, trusting 
heart, to render one’s self necessary to her very 
existence, and then to spend a life time with 
such acompanion. Too gentle and loving to 
be exacting and overbearing, too truthful not to 
warn those she loves of danger in their path.” 
Thus soliloquized Lewis Flemming, and pos- 
sibly his companion surmised what was occupy- 
ing his thoughts, for she blushed and turned 
away from his searching look. 

‘Bella!’ The doctor had dropped the 
formal Miss that usually prefixed her name. 
“ Bella, I have had a pleasant visit here, and 
not a little am I indebted to your kindness for 
the same. May I hope that when I am gone you 
will not forget me; that you will sometimes re- 
member our pleasant conversations, and read the 
books I have asked you too, for my sake?” 

“T never forget my friends; I am very glad 
you have enjoyed yourself, and I will certainly 
try to improve. I have been a spoiled child all 
my life, Mr. Flemming, and because I did not 
love study, mama allowed me to play in the 
garden, and run singing about the house all the 
time I ought to have been inthe school room. I 
know I am very ignorant, and Cousin Walter 
despises me for it, but I mean to do better for 
the future, and show him some day that I am not 
so great a dunce as he seems to think me.” 

“My dear child, your cousin has a very high 
opinion of you; and I am sure you never could 
imagine that I thought you ignorant. I only 





P indiff that had taken the place of 
her accustomed gayety. It added a deeper pang 
to Mrs. Fulton’s self-reproach every time she 
looked on the changed countenance of her dar- 
ling; and ualike Mrs. Dudley, she was in con- 
stant fear lest Bella would some day tell her the 
dread secret she plainly saw was preying on her 
health and spirits. And so for one, two, three 
months, our friends remained in error; anxious 
and fearful lest their error should be confirmed, 
yet not courageous enough to seek explanations. 

Margaret Dudley was able once more to 
breathe the fresh air in her pleasant garden, and 
though yet lame when the June roses were in 
bloom, she was sufficiently recovered to spend 
hours in the open air; where with the assistance 
of many willing hands, she amused herself by 
making the old house a perfect paradise of beau- 
ty. Drooping vines were lifted up, and made to 
adorn instead of disfigure ; the graceful sumachs 
and acacias were trimmed and supported; old 
flowers were removed, and new ones planted, 
until strangers stopped to gaze at the lated 


bathing could be procured at less expense, and 
with less sacrifice of comfort. 

In consequence of this influx of visitors, pie- 
nics flourished, and rural festivals were the rage 
in C—— that summer. Beaux, who had never 
condescended to look on anything but broad- 
cloth, lounged about in brown Holland and nan- 
keen; and belles, who in the city would have 
been shocked at anything less than a twenty- 
dollar hat, was seen in our streets in gingham 
sun-bonnets. Ido not mean to say that they 
had not also costly India muslins, Paris gloves, 
and expensive jewelry; but the sun-bonnets 
were undeniably rural, and gave the wearers an 
idea that they were picturesquely rustic. 

Bella Fulton, as the sole heiress of her father’s 
large fortune, was an object of considerable at- 
traction to many of the city fashionables, and 
was flattered and caressed enough to have turned 
the head of any other girl. But childish and 
inexperienced as she seemed, there was more 
sense in that little head than most people gave 
her credit for. 

True, she talked and laughed with young 
gentlemen, until their mothers shook their heads 
and “feared she was a sad little flirt,” and even 
her own mother felt uneasy; but Mr. Fulton 


said: 

“Let the child enjoy herself; she has not the 
least inclination to be sentimental, and I am 
glad to see she has recovered her spirits.” 

And so she went to picnics, and sailing-parties 
and riding-parties, and young ladies looked en- 
viously at her and wondered she cou/d “laugh 
so loud,” and thonght “all those long curls 
must be horribly troublesome, besides looking so 
babyish,” forgetting to state that they would 
have given half their trinkets to have just such 
beautiful troublesome curls. 

But Bella never stopped to think that anybody 
envied her, or called her a little flirt, or told their 
young gentleman friends that she was “ nothing 
but a doll ;” not she. She enjoyed the passing 
pleasures with an earnestness that was unknown 
to her more worldly and pleasute-sated friends, 
and which excited the astonishment of the ladies 
and the admiration of the gentlemen. 

“What fair lady do you estort this after- 
noon?” inquired Miss Julia Scoffield of her 
brother Charles, as they sat together in the par- 
lor of the hotel where they and a large party of 


’ friends boarded. 


“Miss Fulton, of course,” was the laconie 
answer. 

“I don’t see any ‘of course’ about it; but if 
she is going with you, do entreat her to put those 
long yellow ringlets out of sight. The child looks 
a perfect fright with her hair hanging about her 
eyes in that wild fashion.” 

“ Out of temper—eh, Julia?” laughed young 
Scoffield, as he finished tying up a bouquet of 
beautiful roses he had been very carefully ar- 
ranging for the last half hour. “ You are not the 
only one who would like to hide Bella Fulton’s 
long curls and her bright eyes, too, for that 
matter.” 

* a 2 4 

“« What is the matter, Frank? You seem ont 
of temper,” said Mrs. Stevens to her son, as he 
threw himself on the sofa of the room where the 
family were sitting. 

Mr. Stevens and his daughters looked up, and 
one of the latter exclaimed : 

“O, Frank is only put out because Charley 
Scoffield was before him, and secured Bell Ful- 
ton for the afternoon ride.” 

Miss Augusta Stevens raised her head lan- 
guidly from the sofa pillow, and looked with a 
sort of faint wonder at her brother. 

“What can you see in that little rustic, 
Frank? She is so perfectly unrestrained in her 
manner, that lam in misery all the time she is 
near me. In fact, she is more than my nerves 
can bear.” 

Miss Augusta raised her scented handkerchief 
and inhaled the perfume with an air that would 
have made Bella laugh, had she been present. 

“T fancy there are more than you in C—— 
who are ‘in misery ’ when she is present,” rather 





loveliness, and wonder who was so happy as to 
dwell in such a bower. 





July came, and with it the news that Cousin 
Walter and Lewis Flemming were about to start 
for Europe, the health of the former not being 
very good, and the latter having wearied of his 
lonely bachelor home. Farewell letters came to 
C——; but little mention was made of the in- 
mates of the old house, and Mrs. Fulton felt 
surprised that Walter should have so readily 
forgotten people in whom he appeared so much 
interested. 

Margaret also, who as a privileged friend, 
listened to the contents of his epistle, felt disap- 
pointed, though long schooled to suffer, and 
mourned over the destruction of hopes she had 
fondly cherished. Her sorrow, however, gave 
way to surprise on receiving a package of beau- 
tiful books, and a kind note containing a friendly 
farewell, and some hints that were perfectly 
enigmatical to her. What could he mean by 
regretting that he had ever visited C , and 
hinting at wishes that could never be gratified ¢ 
As it was evident he had not expected her to 
answer his fetter, she had no means of finding 
out what he meant, and was obliged to content 
herself with the reflection that some day he would 
return, and then perhaps all would be explained. 

“Tf he loves me,” and Margaret more than 
suspected the truth, “if he loves me, time will 
make no change, and we may yet be happy.” 

But it was weary waiting, especially when she 
felt that he was under some mistake in respect to 
her feelings for another; and Margaret Dudley, 
spite her philosophical patience, was far from 
happy. 

Bella Fulton felt keenly the disappointment, 
of not seeing her friends, ere they went away; 
but she kept Lewis Fleming’s letter to her 
father, and pursued her self-imposed studies with 
redoubled energy. 

That summer was an unusually gay one in 
C——, and numerous families, who could not or 
would not go altogether away from the neigh- 








recommended some reading that I thought you 


boring city, sought pleasant homes in our beau- 
tiful town, where the luxury of fresh-air sea- 


liciously laughed Helen Stevens, who, being 
“engaged,” did not fear the young girl’s be- 
witching beauty. 

“She seems too much inclined to be a flirt to 
please me,” said the mother, who sympathized 
with her son’s disappointment and felt angry 
with the cause of it. 

“Not a bit of it, mother. She does not care 
for any one particularly, and tries to treat them 
all alike. She is as artless as a child, and enters 
into anything with the eagerness of a child. She 
does not know the meaning of the word flirt.” 

“You may well call her a child, Helen,” said 
Miss Augusta. “I went there, the other day, 
and found her going into ecstacies over a new 
dress that had just arrived from the city. You 
would have thought that she had never had a 
dress in her life before. I was fairly sickened ; 
such a fuss, and such kissing her mother, and all 
about a blue muslin dress.” 

Miss Augusta curled her lip with an expres- 
sion of deep scorn, and appeared not to hear her 
father’s speech about its “ being quite a treat to 
find somebody now-a-days who acted naturally, 
and knew what gratitude was.” 

But our beaux and belles might have spared 
themselves anxiety on this particular day, for we 
were not allowed the privilege of seeing Miss 
Bella Fulton in her “hat and habit,” that young 
lady being deeply engaged in consoling and 
comforting Mrs. Dudley and her daughter ; and 
even Charley Scoffield could not be angry with 
her, when she so earnestly begged pardon for 
disappointing him and fastened one of his beau- 
tiful rose-buds in her hair. 

Letters had arrived that morning from Cousin 
Walter; and after describing the voyage and 
sensations on beholding “Old England,” and 
many other items, he proceeded to inform them 
that he had met with somebody who he more 
than half suspected would turn out to be Mrs. 
Dudley’s missing son. 

“ We found him at the hospital,” he wrote, 
“whither Lewis would have me go with him; 
and truly I shall never regret the violence done 
to my feelings, if my visit should be the means 
of restoring dear Margaret her brother. But at 





present, I scarcely know whether to give you 
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permission to tell them or not, so slight is the 
hope Lewis has that he will recover, and also be- 
cause there is yet a doubt that he is the right 
person. ‘Call me John,’ he answered, when I 
entreated him to tell me his name; ‘I have no 
right to disgrace another.’ He is fearfully de- 
sponding, and as far as I can learn, has been 
very wild, very unfortunate, and is now ashamed 
and discouraged. If any one can do him good, 
Lewis can; and as we have removed him to our 
own rooms, he is with him day and night. He 
is very like Margaret, and I believe it was that 
that first attracted our attention to him.” 

It needed all Bella Fulton’s persuasions to in- 
duce her mother to show this letter to Mrs. Dud- 
ley; and when she saw the effect of it, she 
almost repented having done so. The poor 
mother’s excitement was so great, as to make her 
quite ill; and all her comfort appeared to be in 
reading again and again the words of hope, 
pressing the insensible paper to her lips, and 
passionately exclaiming—“ My son! my son!” 

It was soon decided that both Margaret and 
her mother should write, sending the letters to 
Walter’s care; but it was long before Bella 
could induce the former to put a line into her 
letter for Walter’s self, and then nothing but the 
argument “ it is the least you can do, Maggie, 
to thank him, when he feels so interested about 
you,” would have conquered her scruples. But 
had Margaret Dudley seen with what delight that 
little line was read, and how fervently it was 
kissed, she would not have repented so heartily 
having consented to humor Bella. 

But who could refuse the little beauty any- 
thing? Certainly not her parents—even when 
she asked them to invite Mrs. Dudley and Mar- 
garet to spend the winter with them in the city. 

“They will be so dull when we are gone, you 
know, mama; and then the old house, pretty as 
it is in summer, is butra lonely winter residence, 
and I shall miss Maggie so—wont you ask 
them?” 

And Mrs. Fulton looked at her husband, who 
smiled and nodded. And so it was settled ; and 
Bella kissed her parents for thanks, but let her 
mother give the invitation. 

It was long before another letter arrived, and 
when it did, there was little more to tell. The 
stranger had still refused to tell his name, but 
looked so longingly at the letters, that they had 
given them to him. Lewis and Walter had both 
been ill with the same fever that had so stricken 
down their young protege. They intended 
going on the continent for a few months, for the 
benefit of all, and then they were coming home. 








A winter evening in the city. A beautifully 
furnished chamber, in a magnificent house. Two 
young girls dressing for a ball, under the super- 
intendence of a richly-attired lady, and with the 
assistance of a skilful maid. 

I think we ought to recognize those beautiful 
curls, which, under Mademoiselle Laurie’s care- 
fal training, have a careless richness in their pro- 
fusion, even more lovely than when they excited 
the envy of less fortunate damsels at C——. 
And Bella Fulton herself is the same as ever— 
a trifle more sedate, perhaps, but that may be 
from associating with “that grave damsel, Miss 
Dudley,” as some fun-loving young dandy has 
denominated “ dear Maggie ;” but Bella Fulton 
is as joyous and light-hearted as even her fond 
father could wish, and excites as much admira- 
tion as even her doting mother could expect. 
She looks peculiarly beautiful on this evening, 
and is in a high state of excitement at the pros- 
pect before her. 

“O, mama! to think of your keeping it so 
secret, and getting these splendid dresses for us, 
without saying a word to me about it!” And 
she lifted up a cloud of white gauzy fabric and 
lace, delicate and beautiful enough for a fairy to 
wear. 

But time was flying, and at last they were 
ready—the satin slippers, the spotless gloves, the 
lace handkerchiefs, the last white buds placed in 
Margaret’s dark braids, and the finishing knot 
tied in Bella’s snowy sash. 

“We look like two brides—don’t we, mama? 
—all in white ; only that brides don’t generally 
have short sleeves.” 

Mrs. Fulton scanned the dresses critically, and 
at last pronounced them perfect ; and just then, 
one of the maids opened the door, and announced 
the carriage ready and “Mr. Fulton wanted the 
ladies to come down; he had something to tell 
them.” 

“Papa has gota letter from Walter, I know!” 
exclaimed Bella, flying to the door; then seeing 
that her friend stood pale and hesitating, she 
came back, and throwing her arm round Mar- 
garet’s waist, begged her to be calm and come 
down with her. 

On entering the parlor, they beheld Mrs. Dud- 
ley seated on the sofa, with a young man beside 
her, his arm round her, and her han: clasped in 
his. Mr. Fulton stood before the fire, and two 
other gentlemen sat in the shadow of the dark 
damask curtains. 

Margaret had entered in advance of her friend : 
no sooner did she cast her eyes on the stranger, 
than with a scream she rushed forward, and in 
an instant was in her brother’s arms. Bella, 
completely overcome with astonishment, stood 
speechless by the door; and not until Walter 
had seized one hand, and Lewis the other, did 
she find her voice to welcome them. 

Mr. Fulton here said something about the car- 
riage ; but Margaret did not wish to leave her 
brother, and only when the young man promised 
to go with them, would Bella consent to accom- 
pany her mother. 

“T have no scraples about going, as my old 
friend Mrs. A will have a warm welcome 
for me, even if I do look like a traveller. So 
come along, Walter—we shall be the lions of the 
evening !” 

Dr. Fleming did not dance, but he had the 
more time to watch Miss Fulton’s graceful figure 
moving in the quadrille, and when it was over, 


he gladly made room for her between her mother 
and himself. 





They were in an animated conversation, when 
a gentleman requested her to waltz—a request 
she did not comply with. 


“ Are you not “fond al dancing ¥" ?” asked 
Lewis, surprised at her refusal. 

“ Very ” 

“Then why refuse such a very eligible part- 
ner ?” he inquired, half jestingly, half curious. 

“TI never waltz. Papa said once it was ngt 
what he liked, and I have never done it in pub- 
lic. I have sometimes at home with my 
cousins.” 

The doctor said no more, but there was some- 
thing in his look that more than rewarded her 
for her self-denial. 

But Lewis found that he could not keep Bella 
to himself; and as partner after partner claimed 
her hand, he left Mrs. Fulton in conversation 
with 4 friend, and went to seek his host. 

“ Come over here and look at the belle of the 
evening,” said Mrs. A——, as she led him into 
one of the deep windows. “Is she not lovely? 
Not quite so animated to-night, as usual; but 
that is not to be wondered at—her most devoted 
attendant has gone to Washington on b 
A very handsome couple will “Mr. Scoffield and 
Miss Fulton make.” 

Mrs. A—— was a little inclined to gossip. 
Lewis Flemming felt a cold chill creep over him, 
as he listened to her words. Had he learned 
that she was indifferent to Walter, only to find 
her the betrothed of another? 

“ Are they engaged ?” he asked, as calmly as 
he could. 

“Not openly; but then he pays her such at- 
tention, and Mr. Fulton appears to think so 
highly of him, that few doubt it will be a match 
when she is old enough to marry. You know 
she is but a child yet.” 

, That night, Lewis ruminated long on what he 
had heard. 

“Can it be possible,” he asked himself, “ that 
I was deceived ?—that her welcome meant no 
more than a friendly greeting? Surely my van- 
ity has not so cruelly misled me. But another 
day shall decide my fate.” 

And firm in his resolution, Dr. Flemming 
sought an interview with Mr. Fulton on the fol- 
lowing morning ; and after it was ended, and 
while that gentleman went to communicate the 
news to his wife, he went in search of his lady- 





love. 

In the library he found Walter and Margaret, 
both looking deeply interested in what they were 
talking about; and the door having opened 
noiselessly, as all well-behaved doors ought to 
do, they did not hear the intruder, who withdrew 
feeling as if he had been guilty of he hardly 
knew what. 

His next effort was more successful, for in the 
sitting-room he found Bella, looking very pretty 
and pensive, in a blue morning-dress and a 
brown study. There was a conscious start and 
blush, that gave her suitor a wonderful increase 
of courage and enabled him to state his errand 
in a much more favorable manner than he could 
have done, had she received him with a heartier 
greeting. 

Tt pwpyld teke too much time to repeat all that 
passed ; so my readers must be contented when 
I tell them that Lewis Flemming, from that 
morning, felt no jealous fears of younger and 
more fashionable men, for he learned in that 
conversation that his beautiful betrothed had 
loved him long ere he dared avow his own 
passion. 

Walter, too, was happy in the knowledge of 
Margaret’s long-concealed preference ; and Mrs. 
Dudley no longer had to complain of secrets be- 
ing kept from her, as the happy lovers made no 
mystery about their engagement. 

Mrs. Fulton felt some little astonishment in 
learning whom Bella had chosen, and expressed 
her fears lest the difference in their ages should 
interfere with their happiness. 

“Seventeen and thirty are a long distance 
apart, my dear James. I should have been bet- 
ter pleased, if she had chosen Walter.’ 

“Far better as it is, Mary. Bella’s inexpe- 
rience needs a guide. Lewis loves a gentle dis- 
position such as I am happy to say our child has 
become, under our judicious training. I have 
my hope that at the end of twenty years, Dr. 
Flemming will look back with as much cause for 
rejoicing as I have.” 

A little flattery is very useful, sometimes. 
Mrs. Fulton said nothing more against her 
daughter’s choice ; and when the business part 
of the arrangements was settled, they felt a little 
pardonable pride at the wealth of which her 
child would become mistress. 

As for Bella herself, she never gave a thought 
to her lover’s property, or consequence in the 
world ; and all the request she ever made was, 
that they might have a summer residence in 
C—— “near mama and Walter and Maggie.” 

But first'the fair young bride must be pre- 
sented to her husband’s stately mother and stylish 
sisters, who though rather scandalized, at first, 
at Lewis’s childlike wife, ended by yielding her 
the love that none could withhold. Costly and 
beautiful were the presents they bestowed on 
their new relative, and well repaid did they feel 
by Bella’s warmly expressed gratitude. 

After Margaret’s marriage, Mrs. Dudley con- 
tinued to dwell in the old house with her son, 
whose delicate health and low spirits made a 
quiet residence desirable. To Mr. Fulton, the 
young man was invaluable as a penman, and his 
services were liberally rewarded by the generous 
merchant. Margaret spends a great portion of 
her time at her old home, and Mrs. Dudley has 
become so much attached to the little Walter, 
that the young couple have serious thoughts of 
going to reside with her altogether. 

Bella Flemming scarcely looks a day older 
than she did at her marriage, and Lewis insists 
on her wearing her hair in curls as she did when 





he first saw her. They are very happy, and 
even Mrs. Fulton is obliged to confess that, in 
spite of the difference in their ages, they blend 
admirably. Lewis knows that his little wife 
loves to dress well, and he delights to surprise 
her with magnificent presents of apparel and 


jewelry, and she says he has the best taste in the 


world. Their house is the perfection ofelegance 
and comfort, and they enjoy the manifold bless- 
ings that have been bestowed on them with 
thankfalness, ever mindful of the wants of those 
whose lot has not been cast in such flowery paths. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
MACDONALD’S FAMOUS CHARGE 
AT THE BATTLE OF WAGRAM. 


BY YOUBLL. 


Gloom is on the emperor's features, 
Anguish in his very glance ; 
Now he fears his country’s ruin, 
Now once more he hopes for France; 
Sorrow fills his throbbing bosom, 
Loyal veterans heap the field, 
All betokens fell disaster, 
All his doom is sealed. 
Turns Napoleon quickly backward, 
Then down the mountain slope 
Peal those trumpet tones of thunder, 
“ Charge! Macdonald; charge, my hope!” 
Spoke their leader, and those columns 
That never yet in battle reeled, 
Slowly go to meet destruction— 
Slowly, firmly, tread the field. 
As the flame that wraps the prairie, 
As the whirlwind swygps the plain, 
Onward glide those glittering bayonets, 
O’er many a heap of slain. 
Now they near the bristling cannon, 
Now the Austrian torches glare; 
Hark! the boom now strikes the heavens, 
And the smoke obscures the air! 
Mid that phalanx Death rode proudly, 
Trampling thousands ‘neath his tread. 
Onward still bis reeling columns 
E’en to death Macdonald led. 
As the hailstorm in its fury 
Reaps the ryefield e’enmost bare, 
So again the hail of cannon 
Sickles o’er the strong and fair. 
See! his broken lines now waver; 
See the dying—hear their moan; 
Hear the cries of bleeding thousands, 
Hear, and mark each piteous groan. 
Look! 0, look on stern Macdonald! 
Tears are glistening in his eye: 
“ Shall we leave the Austrian victor? 
Shall we charge, and conquering, die?” 
But lo! far off the glittering helmets 
Of the *‘ Guards ” come sweeping on; 
Quick along each dwindled squadron, 
Quick the cheering cry is borne. 
Once he scans his serried bayonets, 
Scarce a thousand meet his sight ; 
While one patriot heart is throbbing, 
Let that martial spirit strike: 
“Charge once more, my fearless warriors! 
Charge, and meet the cannon’s glance! 
Charge! success awaits your effort, 
Charge for glory and for France! 
Widowed eyes are etreaming o’er you, 
Smite the spoiier in his fields ; 
Orphans’ tears lend double vigor 
To the blade which vengeance wields! 
Follow, men, your fluttering banners! 
Mark your eagles! how they glow! 
Be like them, my eagle children! 
Spring like them upon your foe! 
Shrilly bray their stirring bugles, 
On again his charger bounds, 
While above the din of combat 
One defiant *‘ forward!” sounds. 
Like opposing waves of ocean 
Meet the infuriate hosts, 
Dashing on—anon retreating— 
Each the trembling triumph boasts. 
Now the Guards, in living masses 
Sweep, Macdonald's men to save— 
Sweep, to shield “hem freuy, dostrnetiqn~- 
Sweep, to snatch them the grave; 
Over casques and fallen wretches, 
Over Austrians true and tried, 
Over heaps of gory bodies 
Breaks the overwhelming tide. 
Flung to earth, proud Austria's pennons 
In the dust dishonored lie, 
While the sturdy forms that bore them, 
Turn, at last, their backs, and fly. 
Victory perches on their eagles, 
But that goal is dearly won; 
Twenty thousand saw the rising, 
Two alone the setting sun! 
Hail to him their fearless chieftain! 
Hail to them their country’s shield! 
Hail to every hero fallen, 
On Wagram’s famed and bloody field! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BANNERET’S DAUGHTER. 





BY ANNA M. CARTER. 

Ir was after the battle and conquest of Aargau 
by the Confederates of Switzerland, that the 
Duke of Milan, burning with the remembrance 
of the valley of Ossola, and angry at the pur- 
chase of Bellinzona from the seigniors of that 
city and barons of Sax, resolved to do battle 
again. He armed secretly, and with a large 
force invaded Ossola and Bellinzona, which 
cities, as well as Leventina, were compelled to 
swear fealty to him. 

The Confederates rose, but too late for ven- 
geance. Since the conquest of Aargau, their 
ancient concord had no longer prevailed among 
them. This delayed them. Discérd also tar- 
nished the glory of a bloodily-purchased victory. 

With hearts beating fast and high, the army 
of Swiss passed the St. Gotthard and met the 
Milanese on the lovely, fertile plain of Arbedo, 
not far from Bellinzona—not the first or last 
green smiling valley, in rugged Switzerland, des- 
tined to become the scene of a bloody conflict. 
When the bright morning sun rose, the battle 
began, and the quiet place now resounded to the 
thunder of cannon and masketry, the cries of 
the wounded and the battle-shout. From morn- 
ing to evening, the Confederates had to contend 
against Italian ski!l and despair. The gallant 
Swiss fought bravely, untiringly, desperately— 
for they fought for their freedom and their 
homes. The Milanese fought with equal zeal 
and courage, for they contended for power and— 
slaves. 

Foremost in the battle was seen the true- 
hearted brave, Peter Kohn, landammann and 
banneret of Zug. High waved the proud ban- 
ner, and ever beside the bearer rode Leopold 
and Frederic Kohn, and a stranger youth. 
Once & twice, in the battle, Leopold Kohn 
turned to look at the slender, delicate youth, 
who fought so bravely; but there was no time 
for questioning—the tide of battle rolled too 
thick around them. In the bright noontide sun 
the armies fought—never wavering, always firm. 
From side to side of the plain, late so green and 
fair—now disfigured by blood, dead bodies and 
the trampling of many men—rolled the battle. 
Ever and anon, as the smoke cleared away, 
borne far over the mountains by the keen breeze, 
there was disclosed a bloody scene. 





Towards nightfall, when the setting sun was 


gilding the high, misty mountain-peaks, and the 
soft light of a June twilight was coming on, the 
Swiss seemed to be giving way. Terror ap- 
peared in the ranks of the Aargaunese. They 
wavered. The panic was spreading. Peter 
Kohn grasped the banner—a moment’s pause— 
then raising it high in air, his voice ringing like 
a clarion, he rushed forward, followed by four 
hundred valiant Aargaunese. 

“What,” exclaimed the brave banneret, “ has 
become of Aargau and its heroes¢ Let us con- 
quer yet again here for the fatherland, and our 
ancient liberty, or die a glorious death !”’ 

Thus shouting, on he pressed, the banner 
proudly waving over his head. Closely fol- 
lowed his son Leopold and the stranger youth ; 
Frederick had fallen in the first heat of battle. 
On, on sped Peter Kohn—a dull sound, a flash, 
a column of smoke, and the brave landammann 
Kohn fell. A cannon-ball had struck him. He 
fell, wrapped in the folds of the banner. The 
Aargaunese again faltered, when their banner 
disappeared from their eyes. For a moment 
only, it was gone. Leopold Kohn stooped and 
drew the ensign from beneath the dead a of 
his father, and again raised it. 

Again the battle-cry was raised, and the ban- 
ner waved high in air. Those in the van of bat- 
tle watched it floating in the summer air. Again 
it wavered and sank, and so did the hopes of the 
almost despairing army. Leopold Kohn received 
his death-wound, but he fell not so suddeniy as 
his noble father. Though mortally wounded, he 
strove to keep aloft the oriflamb, i ible. He 
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[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union } 


Roast Pig. 
Soak in milk some light bread; boil some sage and on- 
ions in plenty of water; strain it off, and chop it all very 


fine; press the milk from the bread, and then mix the 
sage and onion with pepper and salt; in the bread, put 
the yolk of an egg to bind its little; put this in the in- 
side of the pig, rub the pig over with milk and butter, 
paper it, roast it a beautiful brown; cut off the head be- 
fore it is drawn from the spit, aud likewise out it down 
the back, and then you will not break theekin; take out 
the spit, cut off the ears from the head, and crack (he 
bone, and take out the brains; put them in a stewpan 
with all the inside staffing and a little brown sauce; dish 
the pig, the back outside, and put the sauce in the mid- 
die, and some in a boat, the cars at each end 





Mixture to destroy Bugs. 

Mix half a pint of spirits of turpentine and half a pint 
of spirits of wine in a strong bottle; add, in small pieces, 
half au ounce of camphor. Shake the mixture well, and, 
with a sponge or brush, wet the infected parts. The 
dust should be well brushed fiom the bedstead and fur- 
niture, to prevent any stain. If this precaution be taken, 
there will be no danger of soiling the richest damask. 
The smeil of the mixture wiil soon evaporate after using. 
Only one caution is necessary: never apply the mixture 
by candlelight, lest the spirits should catch the flame of 
the candle and set the bed-clothes on fire. 


Dried Cherries. 

Take twelve pounds of the Mayduke of Kentish cherry ; 
stone the same very carefully, so that they may be as 
little broken as possible; put them in a pan with plenty 





turned to the stranger youth, who still fought by 
his side. 

“For the love of heaven, take this banner! 
Raise it again, and lead on. My task is vase 
Resign it only with thy life.” 

“Iwill.” His voice was clear and high, je 
as the youth grasped the pole, his cap fell back, 
and a wealth of sunny hair fell over the 
shoulders. 

“ Great God! Ernestine! my sister!” 

“ Brother—tarewell !” 

The brother sank, his eyes closed in death, 
and with tearless eyes, pale lips, the girl led on. 
Stern men received fresh courage, as they fol- 
lowed the fearless girl. On, on she led—the 
banner waving proud and high, her eyes fixed 
on heaven, and her long golden hair floating 
backward over her shoulders. Through fire and 
smoke the fragile girl led her followers, who 
fought like perfect demons. In that battle, tell 
many valiant heroes of Switzerland. 

The battle drew to a close. The Milanese 
fought less vigorously, and soon the strife was 
ended—but not before the heroic Ernestine Koha 
had fallen. Death took her also, but not the 
banner. John Landwing saved it. The fatal 
shot came rushing across the plain, and carried 
death to the heroic maiden. Ernestine fell, 
never to rise. Those beside her raised her up— 
but it was no use. 

“ Father! brothers! I have borne the banner 
in all honor. Glory is ours, but I cannot see it. 
Father, sons and daughter, have given their lives 
for their dear fatherland. God take me!” With 
these words, the brave girl fell back and died. 

Till the end of time, will be remembered the 
name of Kohn—remembered and blessed; and 
in ages to come, the name of Ernestine Kohn, 
the banneret’s daughter, will make brave, tender 
hearts beat high. 





SHARP FINANCIERING, 


Rarely have we seen any shrewder specimens 
of modern financiering than this from Tennessee : 
“Not long since, and during the tight times, 
there lived in a small river town, better known 
for its bad whiskey than its good morals, a 
‘Creole of Jerusalem.’ He retailed goods to 
country customers. A bad paymaster had owed 
him for some years, and he despaired of ever 
collecting it, although he was profuse in his 
promises to pay. The man owned some little 
property about enough to satisfy half the debt. 
‘The Jew called on him one day, and made the 
following proposition: ‘Do you give | me your 
note for half the amount, and interest,’ said he, 
‘with some of your friends as security—it is a 
mere form, youknow.’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Then give me 
your note for the other half, and interest, at 
twelve months, without security. I know you 
will pay it, but I want to get all my matters in 
right shape.’ This was agreed to. As soon as 
the Jew obtained the note, with security, he put 
it in suit and obtained judgment on it. The note 
for the other half he nailed the customer’s ptop- 
erty with, and thus obtained the whole debt.” 
Sharp practice this, and very Jewish.—/ournal. 





TURNING THE RIVER ON THE SEPOYS. 
A short time ago, a body of Sepoys crossed 
the Ganges just below the junction with its wa- 
ters of the Grand Canal. ‘That river was low, 
and they forded it without ditliculty ; but, tind- 
ing that there was a small force waiting to re- 
ceive them, they retired precipitately, after a brief 
, and prep to re-ford the river. As 
they were contending with its shallow waters, 
the officer in charge of the canal suddenly 
turned down the sluice gates, and ina few mo- 
ments the immense body of water, which had 
been diverted from its channel, returned to its 
bed with fury, and swept away two hundred of 
the mutineers in its course.—Londun News. 








six BRILLIANT STORIES! | : 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each elegantly illustrated with four large 
original drawings, forming the gheapest books ever offered 
in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or 
we will send the stz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar, We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales : 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Ti:t Rep Cross 
AND THE UResceNT. A story of Boston May and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGK. 


THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirs ox raz Wina. A Tale of 


Fortune's Freaks aud Fancies A fine story of life in 








its various phases an d under some of its most romantic 
incidents. By. LIEUTENANT MUKRAY 
ST HEIR: or, Taz Doxe anv rar Laczanonz. 
A story of tragic interest, portraying scenes in one of 
the most stirring times of the history of Naples. 
YLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
ARKANSAS GER: or, Dixova rae Back- 
WoopsMAN. A vivid story of Eestand West, worivalied 
in plot and character. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tae Suuco.er or raz 
Cuesapeake. A story of the sea and our own const. 
A brilliant and seabed nautical tale from a favorite 
author. By ....Jd.H. INGRAHAM. 
HEART'S SECRET: or, Taz Fortones or a 
by te A story of love and the icw latitudes. A 
charming tale from one of our old and favorite authors 
By LIECTENAN’ MURRAY 
Enclose the money and receive either or sll by return 


of mail. 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 








of p i sugar (nine pounds); let them simmer gently 
for about twenty minutes; then take each cherry out 
separately on to a sieve to dry; shake a little sugar over 
them, and turn them for three successive days, in which 
time, if the suo is powerful, they will have dried: whea 
quite dry, put them into a tin box, with a layer of paper 
between each row. Then keep thom in a moderately 
warm place for use. 





A new way to dress stewed Beef. 

Take a nice piece of the round of the beef, and instead 
of washing it, take a clean cloth and wipe it nicely, and 
then rub it well with salt and cayenne and black pepper; 
cut some fat bacon, or fat pork into small, thick pieces, 
and lard. or stuff, the beef well with it, and then tie the 
beef closely together with a piece of twine. Sprinkle a 
little flour over it, and put it to brown in a small portion 
of butter, and then add as much water as will steam it 
until it is ready to serve up. A little ham juice added to 
the gravy will give it a rich flavor. 





Grape Wine. 

Gather your fruit when perfectly ripe, pluck off the 
stems, wash them well, and strain the juice. To every 
gallon add three pounds of sugar, and mix all well! to- 
gether. Having ready @ well cleansed cask, take a few. 
pine splinters dipped in sulphur, set them on fire and 
hold them in the cask a few moments; pour in the juice 
while the smoke is still issuing from the opening; stop 
up the cask but slightly, and let the wine stand until 
Christmas. You must then rack it off. 





To prevent Moths. 

There is no remedy so effectual for the prevention of 
moths as the seeds of the bitter apple. If these are placed 
between the blankets not in use, among woolen clothes, 
or other articles which are Mable to this great evil, they 
will never make their destractive approaches. It is im- 
ported from Turkey, resembles a poppy-head, is entirely 
filled with seeds, and can be purchased at any good 
chemist’s. 

Snow Rice Cream. 

Put into a saucepan four ounces of ground rice, two 
ounces of loaf-sugar, six or eight drops of essence of al- 
monds, two ounces of fresh or salt butter; add # quart 
of new milk. Boil fifteen or twenty minutes, until 
smooth. Pour it into a mould previously greased with 
Florence oil; turn it out when quite cold, and serve with 
preserves round it. 

Swiss Cream. 

Take half a pint of cream and the same quantity of 
new milk, and boil it with a piece of lemon-rind and 
sufficient loaf-sugar to sweeten it. Thicken thiis with a 
teaspoonful of flour, and, when nearly cold, add the 
juice of the lemon to it; this will thicken it; then put it 
into a glass dish, and stick macaroon cakes into it. 





Nim’s Puffs. 

Boil one pint of milk with one-half pound of butter; 
after boiling, add three-quarters of a pound of flour; stir 
the milk and butter into the flour; stir it until it does 
not stick to the pot; let it cool; then add the yolks of 
nine eggs; beat the whites to a high froth, and put them 
in last; grease your tin cups, and fill them half full. 

. 
Common Loaf-Cake. 

Two pounds of flour, half a pound of sugar. o quarter 
of a pound of butter, two eggs, one gill of sweet yeast, 
half an ounce of cinnamon or cloves, and a large spoon- 
ful of rose-water. If it is too bard, add a wine-glassfal 
of milk. These ingredients will make a common-tized 
loaf. Bake about three-quarters of an hour. 





Substitute for Coffee. 

Serape clean three or four good parsnips, eut them into 
thin slices, bake till well brown, grind or crush, and use 
in the same manner as coffee, from which it is scarcely 
distinguishable. This is not only a beverage equally 
good as coffee, but is likewise a cure for asthma. 








BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Mlustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rovr- 
TeEEXTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to ite extraordinary popularity 
and unec qualled circulation. It is the pioneer of Llus- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable succers. The members of any family 
in which Batrou’s Picrortsn is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dius for improvement and inetruction. 

= it is beantifully eeeees with an average of twenty 
fi vings each w 
contains Siete of all noted individuals, male 
who may uppear among us 
- It origir a gore of the various cities of the 
Union. and pubiic | buildings. north and south 

(> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 

(> It contains sixteer super royal octave pages of 
tales. poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

[> It cannot fall to delight and inetruct ws mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visite 
> The best writers in the country on engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou's Pictorial 

i> lt is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly poper in the world! 

eae Its engravin ge educate the mind of old and young, 
at cy them familiar with all noted localities 

It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with. about ont thousand splendid engravings 
[o> Thus forming « paper original in design, and s 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


NEW cues TERMS. 





One copy, one year e272 
One copy, two ap . . oe - 40 
Henares. one 9% 
Teel¥e copies. ane year (and one to the getter op 

of the club) ‘ --- + D® 


Any postmaster can anima tebeiiawethe 
own address at the lowest club rate 
[> Sample copies sent when 





Published each Sarumpar, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter &., Boston, Mass. 
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Poet's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TO CHARLIE B—E. 





BY WILLIZ WILDWOOD. 


When I am laid in the cold, cold ground, 

And the sleep of death shall be sweet and sound, 
It would be an assurance dear to me, 

To know that sad tears would be shed by thee. 


When the solemn peal of the funeral bell 
Floats on the air with its heavy knell, 
May it speak to thy heart, and sadly tell 
To earth thy friend has bid farewell. 


And while in death I must calmly sleep, 
To my grave you'll sometimes come and weep; 





And there to God alone you'll offer prayer; 
May he in mercy hear, and keep you in his eare. 





THE CHARMS OF NATURE, 


O, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms which Nature to her votary yields! 

‘fhe warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves and garniture of fields; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain’s fostering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of Heaven, 

0, how canst thou renounce, and hope to be pte 
SATTIE. 





WIT. 
The rays of wit gild wheresoe'er they strike, 
But are not therefore fit for all alike; 
They charm the lively, but the grave offend, 
And raise a foe as often as a friend: 
Like the resistless beams of blazing light, 
That cheer the strong and pain the weakly sight. 
STILLINGSLEET. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NETTIE GREY: 
—oOR,— 

THE FALSE AND THE TRUE. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 

“Nertix’s coming, mother! Nettie’s com- 
ing!’ The quick, glad cry came from the lungs 
of alittle sentinel, of some six summers, who had 
stationed himself upon the top rail of the garden 
fence, in order to catch the first glimpse of his 
sister’s person, as it emerged from the elegant 
mansion of our village great man, Squire 
Harding; and “ sister’s coming,” chorused a 
couple of still more juvenile voices, while their 
owners toddled as fast as their chubby legs could 
carry them, down through the garden path, and 
out onto the road, that they might get an earlier 
kiss from sister Nettie. It was a sight of peace and 
pleasantness—that little cottage with its honey- 
suckle adornment, the plump, smiling mother 
standing in the door, beaming down upon her 
little household treasures as they approached 
through the gate; the loving daughter and sister 
putting from her all memory of the day’s toil 
and discomfort, lest the appearance of it should 
add a shade to the peaceful household circle, of 
which she was at once the pride and the guardian 
angel, and more than all, the three beautiful 
boys, more clamorous for kisses than bread, 
clinging to her skirts, and impeding her prog- 
ress with their childish steps. Ah! you would 
have known at once that a happy family was 
before you. Yet there was nothing within that 
cottage at all elegant, or luxurious, or artistic; 
nothing for the eye of taste to rest upon in grate- 
ful pleasure — plain, neat and substantial, that 
wasall. It was not always so. ‘Time had been 
when the Greys had held their heads up as high 
as the highest among our country villagers ; 
when an elegant home, costly adornments, all 
the appliances of wealth had been at their com- 
mand, and when they had everywhere met with 
that deference and respect, which unfortunately 
only wealth has the power of eliciting. 

Mr. Grey was a wealthy merchant of New 
York, doing business there on a great scale, and 
supposed to be the soundest of all the sound 
firms of that large city. He speculated “ ridicu- 
lously at random,” as his neighboring merchants 
said, took chances which were certain of failure, 
and seemed to think that, having been so long 
fortune’s favorite, nothing could possibly go 
wrong with him. ‘ Never venture, never have,” 
was his motto; and one sad day of his life he 
acted upon that principle to such an extent that 
he never recovered from it. Then came tne 
crash. In his failure were swamped many firms 
whose owners had trusted too implicitly to his 
jadgment and apparentsoundness. Their losses 
grieved him, if possible, more than his own. 
Taken together, the misfortune preyed upon his 
mind to such an extent, that he became a mono- 
maniac, and before the flowers of the preceding 
summer had died away upon the autumn air, he 
had gone where the troubles and perplexities of 
this world could never more reach him. To 
make matters worse, when his business was set- 
tled it was found that his family were left utterly 
penniless. A few neighbors of the village wherein 
had been his private residence, clubbed together 
and bought the little white cottage by the turn- 
pike, with its flower and vegetable garden, and 
presented it to the poor widow whom every- 
body loved. Need I say that she was grateful, 
and in the simplicity of her heart believed it 
wrong to murmur at what could not be helped, 
while there was yet so much for her to be grateful 
for? Sometimes, indeed, when she thought of 
her daughter—a dependent, where she had been 
a friend, a hired menial in homes where she had 
shone a star of the first magnitude—working, 
toiling, always patient, whatever trials she might 
be called upon to suffer, she would almost find 
it in her heart to murmur at the fatal providence, 
that had so ordered their destiny. Of all the 
families in the village who were glad to employ 
sweet Nettie Grey, not one was so zealous, and 
so over-earnest to appropriate her time and labor, 
as were “‘the Hardings ”—mother and daughter. 

In the days of her father’s prosperity, Nettie’s 
exquisite taste had induced her to perfect herself 

in the art of embroidery; so, as her patrons 
often said, her work was equal to the very finest 
of French embroidery. Do you think it was to 


* the more anxious to find out the catse. 





avail herself of this skill at a cheaper rate than 


the work could otherwise be obtained, that Miss 
Harding found such constant occasion for the 
labor of Nettie Grey? Not a bit of it. For 
years Nettie had been the one thorn in her side, 
the one shadow in her path, the one evil that 
darkened all the good there was in her nature. 
It was her glory now to make her feel her de- 
pendence ; to hold up before her in every imag- 
inable shade, the vast difference there was be- 
tween Nettie, the daughter of the rich merchant, 
and Nettie, the sewing-girl. She was willing to 
pay for it, and pay well, but she would have her 
revenge. Nettie was too bright and shrewd, not 
to see through this scheme. She understood it 
fom the first, but as the pay from that source 
was much more abundant, and as it needed the 
utmost of her care and exertion to keep her 
little family in comparative comfort, she bore it 
uncomplainingly, never even alluding to it in 
the presence of her mother. Miss Harding had 
a good ally in her mother. Mr. Harding— 
“Squire,” as the neighbors called him—was an 
honest, high-minded, self-made man—he was 
more than that, he was a self-educated man. He 
began the world a poor boy, one of the odds and 
ends of city life, that come from nobody knows 
where, and belong to no one knows who. By 
dint of hard work and honest practice, he rose 
step by step, grasping every stray bit of informa- 
tion that came in his way, till, at the age of 
thirty, he found himself a man among men, rich, 
respectable, and good asthe best. More than 
all, he was never ashamed to own the lowness of 
his origin, and if there was one thing more vex- 
ing than another to his wife and daughter, it was 
the constant babit he had of saying, “when I 
was a poor boy.” Luckily for them, his business 
in the city kept him pretty constantly from home, 
i€ home it could be called, where only rebuke 
and angry sneers met his paternal ear. He had 
married his wife in the days of his struggles, 
but unlike him, she had grown purse-proud and 
overbearing, measuring all reputations by the 
amount of gold coin they could take the credit 
of possessing, and instilling into her daughter 
the worst traits of her own most worldly nature. 
And to the tender mercies of these two women 
was poor, little, tender-hearted Nettie Grey 
turned over for twelve hours out of every twenty- 


four. 
The widow had duly kissed Nettie, folded her 


shawl neatly, and laid both that and her simple 
straw bonnet on a chair in the little parlor, and 
was about preparing their humble meal, when 
something in her daughter’s face, or some intui- 
tive sentiment in her heart, started her, and sent 
her once more to her side. She was sitting 
quietly by the window now, looking more worn 
and tired than her mother had ever seen her 
before. é 

“ What is it, love?’ asked the kind-hearted 
woman, taking the sweet face in both hands, and 
looking straight down into the soft, blue eyes. 
The filling of those eyes with tears, did not at 
all re-assure the tender mother, but made her 


“Why, Nettie, has any one annoyed you, or 
spoken harshly to you to-day? What has gone 
wrong, dear? Surely nothing you cannot trust 
your mother with ?” 

Nettie wiped away her tears, and tried hard to 
smile—it was a very dismal failure, however, as 
her mother told her. 

“Tt is nothing—at least, not much. Miss 
Harding grows more exacting and imperious 
every day. Sometimes I think I shall certainly 
have to give up, it is so, so hard to bear. Noth- 
ing seems to please her now-a-days, try the 
hardest I may; and I do try hard for all our 
sakes, mother. And you know, too, that my 
work is fine, and ought to please anybody—but 
nothing suits. If I attempt to say a word in my 
defence, I am growing impertinent, and will 
have to be taught my place. 0, mother, it is 
so cutting, coming from her of all persons in the 
world! 0, she does so hate me! I can see it in 
the flashing of her eye, and in the curling of her 
wicked lip, every time she speaks to me. It 
seems as if there could be nothing bitter enough 
for her to say to me, and to-day—” 

“Well.” 

“ To-day—she—she went so far as to say—and 
O, with such burning eyes!—I verily believe 
she would have stabbed me, if there had been no 
law against murder! She said, now that Harry 
Randall had got back, I should have the im- 
pudence to set my cap for him again, as every 
one knew I had done before he went away. That 
was false, mother—but you should see the way 
she said it, flashing out red all over her face, and 
looking so wild and fierce. ‘ You might as well 
not try that game again, miss,’ she went on, 
stamping her foot at me, as if I had been a child. 
* You disgusted him almost with your sex, when 
he was here before, you impudent thing, you! 
You expected him to send you letters, too, but 
he didn’t—he didn’t! You might have known 
he wouldn’t.’ Now, how do you suppose she 
knew that ?” 

“ Have you seen Harry yet ?” 

“No; but he is in the village, and Miss Hard- 
ing has seen him.” 

“My poor girl, no wonder you look so pale! 
You shan’t go there again—not a step. I wont 
have you insulted in that manner, whatever 
comes of it.” 

“OQ, mother, we mustn’t do that. She told 
me before I came away, if I didn’t come to my 
work as usual, or if I ever mentioned a word of 
what she said, I would rue the day I ever saw 
her. She is a dreadful woman. I tremble every 
time she speaks tome. She certainly will do 
me a mischief yet. I feel confident of it.” 

While this conversation was going on in the 
cottage, @ more important one was transpiring 
between the other mother and daughter at Squire 
Harding’s. Miss Harding commenced it in this 
wise : 

“ Harry Randall has come home from Europe.” 

“You don’t say so! Isn’t it strange he hasn’t 
called? Look out for him, Belle. He is the 
best catch going — perfectly eligible in every 
point of view—his family the oldest in our part 
of the country, at least; and I am sure, fastid- 
ious as you are with regard to good looks, you 
can find nothing in him to complain of.” 


You forget, too, that when he was here before, 
Nettie Grey was as good as affianced tohim. I 


but that might be because she was not one of the 
melting kind. Three weeks—three weeks of 
most ineffable bliss had passed, and Nettie was 





know she likes him yet. I merely d 
his return to her, and I thought she would have 
fainted.” . 

“ Ah! but things have mightily changed since 
he was here. Nettie was rich then, now she is 
poor; Nettie was his equal then, now she is his 
inferior ; Nettie’s position was nearly as high as 
his own then, now it would be impossible, even 
for him, to raise her to a proper standard for a 
wife. You are too doubting. I’m sure in point 
of beauty, you have fourteen times her advan- 
tage. For my part, I never believed he cared in 
the least for her—not even in her best days.” 

“I know he did.” 

“ How—how can you know?” 

“T have seen his letters from abroad.” 

“His letters! Then she has made you her 
confidant, and he is really engaged to her.” 

“ Hush, for heaven’ sake, mother! No; but 
I will make you my confidant. You used to 
lecture me for what you were pleased to term my 
strange infatuation for that poor clerk in the 
post-office. Infataation! Poh! you should 
have known me better. I had an objectin view. 
I don’t mind telling you that I love Harry— 
love him, as I never loved mortal man before, as I 
shall never love mortal man again. Let that 
pass. You sometimes wonder why I hate Nettie 
Grey so intensely. Do you wonder now? She 
came between me and the only real happiness 
I ever could expect in this world—and may God 
forget me, if ever I forget the months of misery 
I have passed for her sake.” 

“But the letters ¢” 

“T abstracted them. Do you suppose I was 
going to give her that triumph overme? The 
clerk aided my schemes, and I paid him. That 
was all the infatuation.” 

“But you must remember that Harry Ran- 
dall is a very proud man—proud of his birth and 
proud of his family. He never would stoop to 
lift a woman, however much he might like her, 
to his side. You take my advice. He has not 
heard of their failure probably. That will 
settle her case.” 

“He has. His last letter referred to it, and 
in terms that convince me that he would as soon 
marry her now, as when her father was alive and 
rich. I will show you the letters sometime. 
They are under a large rock in the corner of the 
garden. My only hope is to keep them apart. 
An explanation will spoil all. He will naturally 
feel angry that his letters were unanswered ; if 
to that, I can artfully add a story of some hum- 
bler lover, some rival that he would be ashamed 
to contend with, I may perhaps gain his heart in 
the rebound.” 

A singular sliding noise attracted their atten- 
tion, and put a stop to further plans. They 
would have been less confident of the success of 
their scheme, had they happened to look into the 
roguish, sunburnt face of shock-headed John, 
the farm-boy, as hq lay —. the open window, 
where, in his effortp ‘at eavés-dropping, he had 
slipped from the trellis-work. 

“Rock in the corner of the garding, eh!” he 
muttered, as he slunk quietly away. ‘ Guess 
T’ll turn postmaster for a spell. I owe her one 
—she, and the old woman too, for their lies 
about me.” 

Nettie went as usual to her work the next 
morning, half-hoping, half-fearing that she might 
meet with Harry Randall. Doubt as she would, 
she never could bring her mind to believe that 
Harry had forgotten her. He was so manly in 
his ways, so earnest and honest, and withal, so 
different from all other men she had ever met 
with, that try as she might, there was still a lin- 
gering hope that he would prove the same frank, 
whole-souled fellow in their adversity, that he 
had been in their prosperity. 

In the meantime, Harry had called upon the 
Hardings, and had given ear to all their scanda- 
lous tales—not one of which did he believe— 
about his dear little Nettie. 

“There is some mystery here,” he said to 
himself, as he took his hat to go; “and I shall 
solve it, too, before long.” 

Nettie did not meet Harry that day, nor the 
next, nor many days after, and when at last 
they did come in contact, it was as strangers. 
He sat in the room with her, conversing alto- 
gether with Miss Harding, and never, by any 
chance, addressing a word to her. Nettie was 
heart-broken. At length, one evening when 
she was going home, he came upon her in such 
a@ manner that recognition was unavoidable. 
But few words were spoken, and those of the 
most cutting kind. Nettie went home, and for 
the first time in her life, cried herself to sleep. 

Meanwhile, matters at the Squire’s were pro- 
gressing bravely. Miss Harding had got so far 
as openly to ridicule what had seemed to be the 
infatuation of Nettie for Harry in the days that 
were gone. Harry joined in, and laughed as 
loud as herself at the idea of such a thing. A 
little, simple, plain-looking girl like Nettie, when 
the superb Miss Harding was in the market! 
That was too good a joke. 

“ And do you know, Harry,” said Miss Hard- 
ing, one evening, ‘I really believe she is pining 
for you now.” 

Unlucky Miss Harding! How Harry’s face 
lightened at the idea! 

“You see yourself how pale she is. It would 
be a good joke, and just serve her right, too, if 
you would only keep up the idea. Play sweet 
to her as you used; pretend you are sorry for 
your coldness, and beg her to forgive you, and 
then, when she really does think you are in ear- 
nest, and intend to marry her, come out upon 
her all of a sudden. Tell her you kgow her 
and all her treachery, and that you have only 
done that just to be revenged! 0, ’twould be 
such glorious fun !” 

It was not many days before Harry had a 
chance to lay before Nettie all the disappoint- 
ments of the past, all the hopes of the future. 
Miss Harding, who with her mother was peeping 
through a crack in the door, evidently thought 
he was laying it on rather too thick, under the 
circumstances. He had never taken her in his 
arms so tenderly, or kissed the tears away from 





“ You forget it takes two to make a bargain. 


her cheeks, as he was kissing them from Nettie’s, 


to be let off her work in order to prepare for her 
wedding. The denouement was to take place 
on the last day of her stay at Squire Harding’s, 
and was to commence in this manner. Nettie 
had been making a very rich silk for Miss Hard- 
ing, which required the finest of workmanship, 
and the neatest of hands. This was to be the 
bone of contention. Miss Harding was to dis- 
cover all at once that it was stained and discol- 
ored, and Harry was to take her part against 
Nettie, and then all three were to set upon her, 
and accuse her of conniving to win Harry back, 
and finally to turn her friendless and charact 

less upon the sympathies of the wide world. 
The plot worked well. Harry had been by her 
side, more tender, more reverent and loving than 
ever, all the afternoon. At length the blow fell. 

“ You have ruined—utterly ruined my dress!” 

It was Miss Harding that spoke. Harry’s eyes 
flashed fire. 

“Look at that grease—one, two, three—/ive 
spots, as I am alive; and not another yard to be 
obtained in New York !” 

“You must be mistaken, Miss Harding. I 
have been very, very careful. Surely, it was 
not me who soiled it.” 

“ You had better tell me I lie, and done with 
it, youhuzzy, you. Harry, you see it, don’t you?” 

“Of course, I do. The dress is spoiled.” 
Harry looked, and spoke the picture of sternness. 
“ But it is not the spoiled dress, it is the lie—the 
lie I look at. Yes, the lie I look at!” said 
Harry again. 

Nettie turned her meek blue eyes upon the 
stern face of Harry, and turned pale as death. 

“Indeed, indeed, it is no lie—I am sure it 
could not have been me.” ~ 

“Nonsense! Don’t talk to me. Here’s Miss 
Harding’s dress spoiled, and all through your 
carelessness.” 

“You hear what Harry says; and now that 
the play is played out, allow me to introduce 
you, Miss Nettie Grey, to my intended husband, 
Harry Randall.” 

« “ Yes, her intended husband !’” 

“ And you will please vacate these premises 
at the first convenient moment, and never pre- 
sume to enter them again.” 

“No, never again.” 

“We are much obliged to you, both of us, for 
the great pains you have taken to appropriate a 
man who never cared for you. And perhaps, if 
you are very good, we may send you a slice of 
wedding cake.” 

“Yes, of wedding cake.” Harry always echo- 
ing. Nettie sat looking from one to the other 
perfectly senseless and bewildered. Then rising 
as steadily as she was able, she drew her shawl 
around her, and was reaching for her bonnet, 
when Harry caught her by the arms, and threw 
her—literally threw her across his manly breast. 

“ Women—fiends !” he said, in words of bit- 
terness impossible tb describe ; “were }dur na- 
tures so lost, so perverted, as to think I would 
join you in acrusade against this helpless girl! 
Look up, Nettie--it was only a trial, dear. I 
have found out all; how these women have been 
plotting against your peace ever since misfortune 
assailed you. Iwrote to you, Nettie—here are 
the letters.” 

“And you’ve got to take me off in double 
quick metre, if you don’t want to see my head 
cracked for doing you a good turn.” 

It was shock-headed John, who dropped down 
from the window, just in time to escape a heavy 
bible shied at his head by the amiable Mrs. 
Harding. 

“Yes, that boy overheard the whole plot; 
knew where the letters were hidden, and knew, 
too, that that was but a small portion of the pun- 
ishment you had in store for my poor girl, here. 
Come, Nettie, cheer up, cheer up! it is all over 
now. I am almost sorry that I tried you so 
severely, but I thought those who were so desirous 
of punishing you, would not be the worse for a 
spice of the same punishment themselves.” 

Harry Randall tied Nettie’s bonnet strings, 
kissing off the tears the while, and wound her 
shawl safely around her. Miss Harding had 
left the room ina paroxysm of rage. The mother 
remained behind to give the paira parting bless- 
ing, over which Harry laughed heartily. 

They were married—Harry and Nettie ; but 
although he has ancestral domains, and city 
mansions, and country residences, he prefers the 
sweet little cottage by the turnpike, where he 
first learned to overcome his aristocratic notions, 
and believe that love could live under the garb 
of poverty. Nettie has forgiven Miss Harding 
for her plot against her peace, although Harry 
oftentimes makes merry over the astonishment 
of both parties when the denouement turned out 
so differently from what they anticipated. 








FRIGHTENED. 


M. Herman, the celebrated conjurer went into 
a hair dresser’s shop on April day, at Brussels, 


- and begged to be shaved. All male hands being 


engaged, the barber’s wife offered to officiate, 
and did so. But in the middle of the operation, 
M. Herman expressed discontent, and said he 
would finish the process himself. So, taking the 
razor from the woman’s hand, he stood up, and 
to the utter terror of all present, cui his throat 
apparently from ear to ear. Some bystanders 
rushed for su ns and police ; but to their utter 
astonishment, M. Herman turned round, quietly 
asked what they all meant by this uproar, and 
showed his neck free from scratch, and his shirt 
spotless. The police report of the next morning 
says the hair dresser was so frightened, he fell 
down in a swoon, and half his hair has turned 
white.—French Paper. 





PRINTER’S LUCK. 


A week or two ago, a Cincinnati printer visited 
the theatre, and found a pocket-book containing 
$250. Rich, beyond all expectation, he deter- 
mined to rest awhile. He “put a sub on,” 
spent what money he had of his own, incurred 
several little debts, and then concluded to break 
in upon his , by purchasing a new hat. 
He entered a hat store, bought one of the latest 
style, and tendered one of the $5 notes in pay- 
ment. It was pronounced a counterfeit, and so 
in turn every note of his $250 found treasure ! 
He has gone to work again, saying that being a 
printer, he should have known that the bills were 








worthless !—Ohio Cultivator. 








Sester's 3 Picnic. 


oe ee, writes that a friend of hers wat 
Sane a Boe ter tue th Gan was himself 
common acquaintance of theirs, and wound 
unfavorable opinion of uesti: colitng 
him a “conceited beekhead =" ® ae hie 
** Well, sir, replied the « 
better qualified to judge of she i eat, ae 
The fellow accepted the remark as a comptinent to his 
pe mel discernment, and smiled his grateful acknowl- 





Anns 
, ba Shillaber tells the following outrageous gun story: 
ng D, regardin, , 
gunning exploits, he told me of a singular lastans ofa 
gun hanging fire, which, were it not veg 
Feracity “1 should feel aleposea hy = Ah 


had sna) 
his gun ata squirrel and the ca; had ded, 
ut the piece not going off, he took it from his shoal’ 
looked down in the barrel, and saw the charge just start. 


a 
ing, when bringing it to his shoukk 9 take 
off end killed the squirrel!” a 


SANS SRR RA enn 


Lovers must not trust too implicitly to their 
five senses. A tender swain veprosehed ‘is ‘hit ome with 
letting a rival kiss her hand, a fact that she indignantly 


s But I saw it.” 

lay, then,” cried the offended fair, “I am convinced 
you do not love me, since you believe . 
erence to my word.” 7 i aa a 





»... alchemist, Pe Ba that Leo the Tenth was a 
encourager arts 
- So wh, and sciences, addressed him 


very Inetals 
oe The mad read his address with attention, 


hilst the phi 
from his holiness, he received pope a very large 


empty purse, with these words, ‘* You can fill it.” 


enn 


It is said that Napoleon, when he was asked b 
O'Meara if he really thought that he could have inte 
England at the time he th d to do so, d 
the following extended anagram ? 

** Able was I ere I saw Elba.” 

Whether this is true or not, we should like to s@ 

more ingenious and extended anagram. } 





NAN VA ~~x + 


It is somewhat singular that whenever a man sw 
in any unde ing he invariably ascribes it to 
ability and goou management; but if he makes a 
it is set down as the handiwork of Providence. 
Providence has much to answer for, if it is held 
ble for all the failures of human en 


7- 


ane ames, a ne A yy he A. floor of an auction 
© throu ww a ipitating neari, 
two hundred men, venen <i. chilies into the pos f 


a sell for the seller, poor feller; t man though, to 
hold nearly two hundred men, poe. ye children. ‘ 


RRAA RRA DAA nnn 


There is a cockney youth who, every time he wishes to 
get a glimpse of his sweetheart, cries ‘‘ Fire!” di 
under her window. In the alarm of the moment, she 
plunges her head out of the window and inquires 
** Where?” When he gE slaps himself on the 
bosom, and exclaims, ‘ my lina.” 


RAR en nnn 
The following ‘kably cool t app 4 
in te paper recently : 
** A widow, a foreigner, thirty years of age, and 
rich, wishes to marry herself. Address {pcotage paid 
Madame P——,, Rue 8t. Honore, No. 400.” 
“Mother, send for the doctor.” 
“ , my son?” 
‘* Cause that man in the parlor is going to die, he said 
he would if sister Jane did not marry him, and Jane said 
she wouldn’t.” 


RADAR nen onnenwn* 


Young ladies shouldn't write poetical love-letters. It's 
dangerous. Such an one was written to a Kentucky 
beau, not long since, which so affected him that he stole 
a horse to go and see the writer, and got into jail to pay 
for getting in love with a poetess. 














‘“*My dear,” said a wife to her husband, ‘‘ did you ever 
read No gh me ge in London?” 
“No, 1 't want to readit. It is enough to have 
‘oe ae 
pudent fellow. 





“Is there any difference in the pronunciation of 
poe kt cota eal inguired a student of in- 
structor. 

* The difference, if is very slight,” was the reply, 
“either in the p Jae £1 or rin sd " 








* Didn’t you know the earth was round?” inquired a 
teacher of a wondering little girl, who had been through 
and ng the phy, likea ae through a seam. 

be ¥, BO,”’ sa 5 t a great while 
but I never knew it till know.” i 


~~ 


Jean Paul certainly und d d b 
well. He says that ‘female hearts are like Spanish 
houses; having more doors than windows, it is much 
easier to get into them than to see into them.” Thou 
sayest well, O Jean Paul; it is even so. 
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dementk MAZE" 80 pons ove of Ge on the chair, Mr. 
lames ?”’ a wor' ndlady one morning. 
esr oak. aap dha ‘or 
P 80 very weak, ma’ Mr. James, “TI 
thought I would restit.” < 





One of the Western editors speaking of a large and fat 
tery veng that if all flesh was grass, he 
must be a load of hay. 

‘I suspect 1 am,” said the fat man, “ from the way 
the asses are nibbling at me.” 

** How came such & greasy mess in the oven?” said a 
tired, fidgetty spinster to her maid of all work. 

* Why, look you, missus,” said the poor confounded 
Cambrian, ‘ the candle fell into some water, and I put it 
in the oven to dry.” 


~w 


Mr. Hume says that bis chief sim in life had been to 


promote the good of the greatest number. 
Lord John interrupted him—What is the greatest 








~ 





80 very common is it for women to be disappointed in 
their first love, that a female writer has said, she consid- 
ered the loss and recovery of the heart to be to the mind 
what the hooping cough or measles is to the body. 
oeTenTTereereerenny 
‘‘ James, what kind of lectures are you in the habit of 
by whom are delivered?” 

“ Curtain lectures; delivered by my wife, for keeping 
company with other women!” 





~~ 
Incensed landlady to rently money less $ 
“Ah! your name is ‘Tree. is it? Well, Mr. Tree, if 


you're about to ‘ leave,’ I shall detain your ‘ trunk.’ ” 
Tree ** bows” and departs in despair. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
This long established and well known weekly papers 
ularity, 


after twelve years of unequalled perity and pop 
has become a “ household word’’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and , in town and 


country, all over the wide extent of United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


because 

(> It is just such s paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, andin a neat and beautiful style. 

(O™ It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no sdver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages. 

CABS tye Bag I a , Stories of the 

u 


seventeen years of editorial experience in ton. 
(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line. 
among its regular contributors the 
try. 


, cultivates 
and beautiful in humanity. 
™ It is acknow! the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incaiculabie. 
Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of know 2. 
Its columns are free from politics and al) jarring 
, its object being to make home happy 
{O>™ It is for these reasons that it has for years been 60 
popular a favorite throughout the country- 
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THE SECRET HELP 
A TALE OF WRONG AND RETRIBU: .. 


eee 


BY DR. J. MH. RODINSON, 
senapripdlietan 


[contimunp,] 


CHAPTER IX.—(contixcnp. | 
doctor advanced upon the parti: 


clearing his thro&t, which seemed somew 
structed by adipose matter, said : 

“We have heard about some very . 
inventions that you are getting up, an. 
called to talk with you concerning them. 


Luckett’s eyes gleamed with satis 


“ You are right,” he answered, blandly 
are engaged on several important ... 
destined to have an cauhertiaing effex 
the world’s progress.” The doctor gle. 
his companions. Namber two returned : 
with interest. Maud clasped her hands a:. 
motionless as a statue, studying this w 
for scheme and trying to fathom it. 

“ What are you at present constructing 
tinued the doctor, with a perceptible u. 
compassion in his tones. 

“A machine that will be self-starting an . 
stop. When the last screw is driven hx 
thing will move, and never cease movin 
wood and iron can stand it,” 
~~ “Perpetual motion !” said sumber two 


The doctor levelled his grave | 


seeing eyes upon Manchester, who wa: 

ning to feel afresh glow of enthusiasm 

with a trifle of pride, “ 
“ You are a man of sense, I believe, i 


not done you too much credit 


condescending smile, here.) “ Have yo: 
faith in this project!” The questioned 
and stammered, while the questioner bo: 


and through with his wise optics 


“ Why—yes—certainly—that is, I hay 
confidence in Mr. Luckett’s judgment, a 
spent some time and invested considerabl: 
in the enterprise.” 

The man with the green bag whippe” 
pencil and made a note in a litde blank-’ 
“ How long have you been engaged 

self-starting machine ?” 

“Well, sir, off and on, and at odd 
should -* three or four years,” rep! 


“Has it ever in the various forms i: 
you have constructed it, performed a 
tion ?” continued the doctor, 

“ Not yet, sir; but there has been som: 
tion among certain balls, suspended b. 
and cuaaee quivering in the zine pl 

“ Quivering in the zine plates 1” repe: 
latter, looking at the white handkerchief 
green bag on his left. 

Green Bag—whose face looked ver. 
as Sharply’s had looked, five years | 
scratched another note in his book ; an’ 
Handkerchief vighed and coughed in a 


“ My mind is made up.” 
“Mr. Manchester, sir,” remarked 1 





the reputation of hi: 
fullest and completest faith in 


power; and there have been Aimes w 


and moral grandeur of the wu: 
kept him awake many nights 


cession. There were seasons, gentieme 
I feared that I bad let the light in too »: 


t would prove too much for « 


strong mind. But, gentlemen, even » 


mystic futterings and quive 
receptive part of the machin 


the first throbbing pulses of « new-bo 


stood it like @ major |’ 


Three heads nodded sagely to each ot 
& pencil was heard to start off and tra 
fast over a paper pavement. 

“How is your appetite, Mr. Manct 
resamed the examiner. 

“ Poor—very poor! I have lost flesh « 
‘was the unsuspecting respon: 
Pencil kept going. 


"tit rather wear Upon you, gen: 


“ Very much! I'm much more nervy: 


be. The ides of making suct 


pendous discovery naturally operates uy 


“ How do you sleep 1” 
“ Badly—badly enough !” Maud clas, 


more tightly, and bent forws: 
eagerness. Suddenly she o/ 


and placing her hand on her father’s + 
was about to whisper in his ear, when th 


interposed. 

















